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ONLY IN AMERICA will you find a scene like 
1 this — freight cars from almost 150 dif- 
ferent railroads teamed together to bring you 
the things you eat and wear and use. By 
hauling each other’s cars, America’s rail- 


roads speed freight your way without delay. 


The next great step is “Roller Freight”! 


4 FREIGHT CARS WILL TRAVEL as fast as 
passenger trains when their old-style 
friction bearings are replaced with high- 
speed Timken tapered roller bearings. 
Everyone will benefit from “Roller 
Freight”. You'll get the things you eat 
and wear and use faster and in better 
condition. Foods will arrive fresher and 
more appetizing And because Timken 
bearings reduce starting resistance 88%, 
freight trains will get under way 
smoothly, with fewer jolts and jars. 
There'll be less chance of damage to 
fragile goods. Locomotives will be able 
to haul more cars. Fuel costs will be cut. 
Delays due to “hot boxes” will be 


ONE KIND OF TRACK that goes everywhere! 
Early railroads used tracks of different 
widths or gauges. “Through” freight service 
was impossible. Working together, the rail- 
roads spent millions to standardize on one 
major track gauge throughout the country. 
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eliminated and the railroads will profit 
through lower maintenance costs. 


The railroads have already started the 
switch to ‘Roller Freight”—from a hand- 
ful of cars on some roads to as many as 
800 and 1,000 on others. 

Timken bearings are first choice 
throughout industry because they take 
greater loads and permit higher speeds, 
Whether you build freight cars or trac- 
tors. machine tools or automobiles, be sure 
the trade-mark “Timken” is on the bear- 
ings The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6,O. Cable address: ““T1M- 
ROSCO”. Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy 
Steels and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


3 TEAMWORK JOINS THEM! So cars from all lines 
can roll together, railroads have standard- 
ized couplings, brakes and other paris. 
Now teamwork makes possible another 
great advance — faster, smoother freight 
cars equipped with Timken roller bearings! 
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If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


INE TO FIVE is a breeze for 
this young executive—with 
never a letdown in between. 

Why? 

One reason is that his chair works 
with him — keeps his body ‘‘at ease,”’ 
his mind at ‘“‘attention’’ all day long 
—helps him to make full use of time, 
the most critical factor in business 
today. 

Shaw- Walker has specially ‘‘time- 
engineered”’ correct, back-supporting 
chairs for all manner of office work. 
Solid, handsome chairs that mean 
more comfort every working minute 
—more work accomplished each 
working hour. 

Only after fifty years of active ex- 
perience and scientific research could 
Shaw-Walker bring you chairs such 
as these. There’s a lifetime of com- 
fort and wear built into every one. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, 
indexes and supplies—everything 
for the office except machines—each 
“time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 





Arm and shoulder comfort. 


Seat correctly sloped, 
front to back 


Body contact only with 
pleasant wood— 
touching no metal. 





Convex-curve back 
support...lets spine 
relax without slumping. 


Correct height and shape 
to assure leg comfort... 
freedom from tension 
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The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,”’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered”’ office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 40, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 








The March of the News 


That day. Wednesday, Nov. 1, 1950, 
was a beautiful day in Washington 
People said it was even too warm for 
this time of year . . . In the early after- 
noon the temperature went to 85. 

As on most mornings, President Harry 
Truman was up and dressed before most 
Washingtonians were well awake 
With Secret Service men as companions, 
he took his usual stroll along the city’s 
streets, then went to his office in the 
White House . . . By 9 o'clock another 
business day was well under way. 


And so to work. A business day for a 
President is a complex of all sorts of 
things . . . Staff conferences and corre- 
spondence are sandwiched between meet- 
ings with visitors On a good day, 
callers move in and out of the President’s 
offices with clockwork precision . . . For 
President Truman, most of Wednesday, 
November 1, was like hundreds of other 
working days... It went like this: 

He started by conferring with the 
White House staff, who brought him up 
to date and briefed him on the day’s 
business . A memo directing William 
C. Foster, Marshall Plan administrator, to 
go to the Philippines and look things over 
was just one of the pieces of business 
transacted. 

The callers. By late morning, the 
public aspects of a President’s day were 
beginning to take over. 

At 11 a.m., composer Rudolf Friml] 
called on music lover Harry Truman... 
For 15 minutes they chatted about the 
piano music of Chopin, the theater music 
of Mr. Friml and, probably, the concert 
career of Margaret Truman ... Mr. 
Friml had come across the country from 
Hollywood for this talk. 

At 11:15 Mr. Truman conferred with 
Delos W. Rentzel, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board . .. No announcement. 

At 11:30 Nelson Rockefeller walked 
into the White House to keep an appoint- 
ment with the President. 





At 12:15 Anthony Eden, wartime For- 
eign Minister of Great Britain, called on 
Mr. Truman . It was just a friendly 
visit to bring personal greetings from 
Winston Churchill. 

At noon the President pinned a Medal 
of Honor on Marine Colonel Justice M. 
Chambers of Huntington, W. Va., for 
heroism at Iwo Jima They posed 
together for pictures . . . Then Mr. Tru- 
man went back to work. 

At 12:30 W. Stuart Symington, Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, met with the President . No 
announcement. 


Siesta. Promptly at 1 p.m.—as he does 
most days when the office schedule per- 
mits—the Chief Executive left the White 
House and crossed over to Blair House 
for a quiet lunch with Mrs. Truman. . 
It was a warm afternoon . . . After lunch, 
Harry Truman went upstairs to a bed- 
room, stripped down to his underwear 
and socks and stretched out for one of 
his customary naps. 

He was still sleeping at 2:19 p.m. 
when two assassins tried to shoot their 
way into Blair House and kill the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. Harry Truman 
jumped from the bed and rushed to the 
window ... Below him, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, lay the two attackers and three 
White House policemen, all shot down in 
a wild gun battle that was over in seconds. 


Back to work. By 3 p.m. the Presi- 
dent left Blair House—this time by a back 
door—and drove to near-by Arlington 
Cemetery He made a brief speech 
dedicating a memorial to Britain’s Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill. 

By 3:50 he was back in his White 
House office, talking with William M. 
Boyle, Jr., the Democratic National 
Chairman, about Tuesday's election. 

Somewhere along the line, the sched- 
ule had been knocked out of whack... 
The White House calendar had Boyle 
down for 3:30. 
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He seemed like a big fellow in the 
rush days of 1941. But it’s a good 
thing he’s bigger today. For the 
telephone system of nine years ago 


couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones 
by more than 16,000,000. There are 


(Jood thing he’s grown 


nearly twice as many now as nine 


years ago. 


Millions of miles of Long Distance 
circuits have been added. Billions 
of dollars have been spent for new 
equipment of all kinds. The number 
of Bell Telephone employees has 
increased to more than 600,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Times like these emphasize the 
benefits of such growth and the value 
of a strong, healthy telephone com- 


pany to serve the Nation’s needs. 


For now, more than ever, the 
Nation depends on telephone serv- 
ice to get things done and speed the 
job of defense. 





Theres a lot of 


MILEAGE in a 
ton of coal 


Supplying both the civilian and military 
needs of this “nation on wheels” calls for 
the staggering total of 76 million tires a 
year! And they range from “pint-size” tires 
for your automobile to huge, heavy-treaded 
shoes for the tank-hauling Army truck in 
this photograph. 


Making all this tough, long-wearing 
rubber—both synthetic and natural—takes 
plenty of low-cost heat and power. And 
most of that heat and power is produced 
from coal. Tire manufacture alone will take 
almost two million tons of coal this year. 


The rubber industry and other vital de- 
fense industries, such as steel, railroads, 
chemicals and public utilities, need and get 
coals of particular kinds and grades. To 
supply them—and all coal customers—with 
a constantly improved product, the na- 
tion’s progressive coal operators have built 


huge, modern coal preparation plants. The 
result? Increasingly more heat and more 
power from each ton of coal! 


Yes, when it comes to meeting today’s de- 
mands for fuel, coal is in a class by itself. 
For, alone among fuels, coal is available 
in virtually limitless quantities. And, 
thanks to enormous investments in new 
mine properties, research and mechanized 
equipment, the coal industry is better pre- 
pared right now than at any time in history 
to meet the increased demands of national 


defense! 


Business-managed coal companies, using 
private capital in the time-tested American 
way, have brought this country’s coal in- 
dustry to the highest peak of productive 
capacity the world has ever seen. Granted 
a continuing supply of essential equip- 
ment, transportation, and the full use of 
its trained, skilled man power, the industry 
will produce all the coal the nation may 
need—in peace ... or in war. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Photo by Eugene Friduss taken 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


War, scheduled to end, is flaring up again. War turn, this time, seems 
bad, really bad. It puts U.S. up against some very hard decisions. 

War's duration, with Chinese Communists fighting, can be long. 

War_end by Thanksgiving can be forgotten. War, in Korea, now may become a 
super—Greece, or it may turn into something a good deal worse. 

U.S., forced to fight armies of Communist China in Korea, will have to make 
up its mind whether to let a local war run endlessly or whether to strike at the 
source of trouble farther back in Manchuria. China's Mao, sending in his troops 
to fight United Nations forces, is willing to chance a big war. 

And: China, chancing war, has a mutual-assistance treaty with Russia. 





The choice that appears to be developing is this: 

Ignore China's armies fighting in Korea, turn the head the other way and go 
on fighting just as if it was a continuing incident in Korea. : 

Or force a showdown with Chinese Commmunists. Either they get out so that 
the war can end, or they take the consequences of engaging in war. 

U.S. official attitude is tending toward the first choice. Endless, even 
if local, war may be hard to sell to the American people, however. 








With war taking itsS new, more serious turn: 

Rearmament will be speeded, not slowed. Money for arms almost surely will 
be voted in amounts asked. Letdown, talked of, will not develop. 

Draft, of course, will go on. Goal_of 3 million men in the armed forces is 
to be kept. It is unlikely to be cut to 2.5 million. Reservists, with new 
fighting, will face less chance of demobilization as 1951 wears on. Reserves 
Still will face chance of call where not mobilized. There will be more order, 
more care in future calls. Specialists, in particular, are needed. 

Events keep pushing U.S. back toward a war footing, much as people would 
like to go back to life as usual, with their minds on lighter things. 











Controls, definitely, are to grow broader and to tighten. 

Price controls, very probably, will start by or before mid-1951. Wages will 
go under control where prices are controlled. Wage control, planners are coming 
to feel, is more basic at this point than price control. 

Salaries will be controlled whenever wages and prices are controlled. 

Raw materials are headed for definite rationing. Priorities, spreading, 
will not solve the problem of dividing scarce materials. Limitation orders, 
making specific cuts in use of metals, will help but aren't expected to solve the 
problem, either. Controlled Materials Plan, CMP, is on its way back. 

Rationing for individuals, however, is not now in sight. 

















Arms orders, Slow now, will spurt in first half, 1951. Arms needs, as a 
matter of fact, are not yet determined in specific terms of each item. 

Businessmen, worried about cutbacks before arms orders appear, will get 
over that worry gradually. Auto dealers, appliance dealers, some others, 
though, face a long period of lower-level business. They won't have as much to sell. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





Arms industry will tend to boom as 1951 wears on. Food, textiles, travel, 
entertainment industries probably will boom, too. Nonarms industry, needing 
metals, will slow. Arms demands, plus stockpiling, will force drastic cuts in 
metal-using industries that do not fit into the broad arms program. 

You get some line on what's ahead in the interview starting on page 32. 

















U.S., if the truth is wanted, finds itself pretty much alone in a world 
that is very dangerous and apparently growing more dangerous. 

Britain, really, is the only dependable ally. France, it turns out, is 
honeycombed with Communists, dragging its heels on effective defense. Italy is 
very weak, internally divided, with Communist forces powerful. Germany is held 
down, its man power and industry barred from any real defense role. 

U.S., after pouring in billions of aid, now planning multiplied billions in 
military weapons, still cannot count on much help inside Europe. Emphasis still 
is on the "gimme" side, with nothing much tangible offered in return. 

Big developing question is how long U.S. taxpayers will be content to put 
up billions, to accept higher taxes for themselves, give up things they would 
like to enjoy, in order to make life easier for those who find it hard to help 
themselves. U.S. diplomats continue to sing that all is well. U.S. military, 
however, with more practical problems to think of, is getting critical. 

Handout period in U.S. diplomacy is heading for some kind of test. 














To get back to some of the simpler, more easily understood things: 

Auto output is to be in a declining trend through 1951. Appliance output 
will be, too. Materials, more than credit, will be limiting factors. 

Building will get steadily more difficult, too. Houses built in 1951 are 
often to be skimpy on the side of things made of scarce metals. Copper piping 
and downspouts will usually be missing. Aluminum window frames, blinds will be 
lacking. Brick, tile, gypsum products will be superabundant, though. 

Food is to be abundant, but very high priced. Clothing items will usually 
be abundant and high priced. Men's suits are to be up sharply in price. 























New cars of the future will be good cars. Skimping on materials isn't 
likely. War models, stripped down, aren't in sight now. Car prices, with the 
volume down, wages and materials up, are likely to be forced higher during 1951. 

Tires, made of more synthetic rubber, still will be high in quality. There 
will be high-test gas for high-compression motors, barring big war. 

Men's suits, overcoats, other wool products often will contain mixtures of 
rayon with wool. All new-wool products will become more scarce. 

















The Congress that returns this month is a "lame duck" Congress. Many of its 
members won't be back in the next Congress that convenes Jan. 3, 1951. A lame- 
duck Congress seldom accomplishes a whole lot. 

Military services will get more money from the lame-duck Congress. Money 
for military, 32 billions appropriated, may be increased by 10 billions. 

Tax increases, however, seem unlikely at this session. Taxes, normally, 
call for long study, a good deal of debate. Four weeks may not be enough. 

Alaska-Hawaii might possibly be turned into States, but it's doubtful. 

Rent control may be revised and extended. Odds are against that, too. 

The retiring Congress will want to study the election returns, listen to 
farewell addresses of those who lost, and go home for Christmas. Chances are 
that it will do little more than vote more money for the armed services. 














Attempted assassination of President Truman is just one more sign of the 
crazy state of the world. Terrorism, flaring in Puerto Rico, is in a territory 
that U.S. has been giving special help for more than 15 years. Yet U.S., for 
all of its help, still is resented by extremists. Mr. Truman, target of attack, 
had done most to give the island a large measure of independence. 
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Yes, Better Homes & Gardens’ 3/-million circulation makes 





it the third biggest man-woman magazine — and it’s the only one that 
forged ahead entirely through 100% service 


H" long has it been since you last made up your mind 
about BH&G? The picture has changed considerably. 


Today, Better Homes & Gardens offers a market that’s too 
big to overlook, too fertile to pass by. 


What other top-power magazine has won 34-million families 
screened for their interest in the home? 


What other top-power magazine has won 3)4-million families 
purely through 100% service content? 


What other top-power magazine primes 3)4-million families 
for buying, with friendly editorial advice on home improve- 
ment and family welfare? 


Search as you will, you'll find no match for the size plus 
selectivity that is yours in Better Homes & Gardens—yours 
to put behind any merchandise you may sell. 


That’s why Better Homes & Gardens—now the third biggest 
magazine read with equal interest by men and women - 
deserves new consideration before you place another ad. 





at Gardens 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3’2-Million Better Families 









Eisenhower Against Student Deferment . . . Mao Spoils 


Whispers 





Plan to Put Him in U.N. ... Harriman, Lovett in Cabinet? 


President Truman is aware of a wide- 
spread and growing public impres- 
sion that other nations expect U. S. to 
bear the burden of resistance to Rus- 
sia while they go ahead promoting 
social-welfare plans and promising 
voters more and more of the good 
things in life, often at U.S. expense. 


x *k * 


William Foster, new Marshall Plan 
Administrator, finds himself in the 
strange position where he may have 
to cut off aid to some countries be- 
cause they now are being flooded 
with dollars. The British, if they want 
to do so, will have dollars enough to 
start paying on their postwar 2.75- 
billion-dollar loan from U.S. The first 
payment is due Dec. 31, 1951. 


ii Se 2 


George Marshall, U.S. Defense Sec- 
retary, and military leaders of this 
country, are increasingly irritated by 
refusal of the French Government 
to permit building of a strong defense 
organization in Europe that will in- 
clude effective German units. The 
U.S. view is that French politicians 
are too afraid of offending the Com- 
munist minority in France. 


x *k * 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
ruler, now stands next to no chance 
of getting an invitation to join the 
United Nations. Carefully laid plans 
of British and U.S. diplomats to 
maneuver Mao into the U. N. blew up 
when the Chinese Communists sent 
troops to fight in Korea against the 
U.N. and invaded Tibet. 


7 ceo” 


Dwight Eisenhower will still be avail- 
able for Republicans to draft in 1952, 
even if a defense organization finally 
is agreed upon for Europe with Eisen- 
hower as Supreme Commander, 


though a draft would be _ harder. 
Many Republican leaders are count- 
ing heavily upon the wartime com- 
mander in Europe to give their party 
a lift in the 1952 election. 


Friends of Averell Harriman, special 
assistant to the President, say that 
Mr. Harriman has a firm promise of 
the job of Secretary of State now 
held by Dean Acheson. The recur- 
rent report is that Mr. Acheson is 
to retire by or soon after the end of 
this year. 


xk * 


Robert Lovett, Under Secretary of 
Defense, already is mentioned in 
rumor as the successor to George 
Marshall as Secretary when Mr. 
Marshall steps out. If that appoint- 
ment were made and if Averell Har- 
riman were Secretary of State, there 
would be the strange situation of two 
out of 10 Cabinet officers coming from 
one banking firm in New York. 


kK & *& 


Air Force officers are trying to bring 
pressure on Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
to head off an investigation of Air 
Force support for ground operations 
in Korea. Air Force, when the show- 
down came, was not well prepared or 
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trained for one of its two major as. 


signments. 
x we * 


General Eisenhower and some othe 
college presidents are strongly op. 
posed to the plan of Maj. Gen. Lewis 
Hershey, Draft Director, to defer stv. 


dents on the basis of scholastic stand. 
ing. These college presidents, differing P 


with the majority, favor militar: 
service of 12 to 18 months, with nc 
deferments for students, so that 
youths can get their service over be- 
fore going to college. 


x © ® 


Generals and admirals, making up a} 
shopping list of things they want for af 


3-million-man armed force, are a little 
shocked themselves by the cost. 4 
billion dollars, they discover, n¢ 
longer goes very far. 


xk * 


Senator Lyndon Johnson’s watchdog; F 
committee on military affairs is tof 


receive a staff report recommending 
that the Federal Government finance 
construction of a steel plant in New 
England and use its power to try to 
speed steel-industry expansion. 


x 


The President still is 
the idea of a Government-built and 
operated steel plant as a means of 
stirring the U.S. steel industry to 
greater plans for expansion than those 
already being carried out. Mr. Tru- 
man goes along with the view that 
steel companies have underestimated 
the metal needs of a rapidly growin§ 
nation. Congress, however, isn’t in 4 
mood to put up money for steel plants. 


x «x F 


If the White House only knew it, al 
most all of the tax specialists in the 
Treasury and those serving the tax 
committees of Congress are strongly 
opposed to an excess-profits tax as 
unfair, hard on small business and 
highly difficult to administer. Labot 
unions alone are pressing for it. 
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Esquire Ed from England said: “I hope it isn’t wrong 
... my home’s a hauuied castle, and the ghost has 
come along. He knew I'd stay at Statler so he trailed 
me ‘cross the sea.” ““We’ll treat you both like guests,” 


we cried. A ghostly voice said “Whee!” 








Their Statler room delighted both, and so did Statler’s 

2. bed. “Eight hundred thirty seven springs are jolly 
soft,”’ said Ed, “‘but Statler’s sheets so crisp and white 
make you look rather gray.” “I’m on vacation,” said 
the ghost, “shut up and hit the hay!” 




















“T want a bath like this at home,” cried Ed. “It’s 


3, simply ripping! The water’s hot so you can soak, and 


when you climb out dripping, there’re loads of snowy 
towels to dry—of soap there is no lack.” “You talk too 
much,” remarked the ghost. “Get busy, scrub my back!” 





“T say,” said Ed, “at cooking food these Statler chefs 
4, are topping. Each tasty dish was so dashed good I fear 

my waistline’s popping. I’ve never eaten better food.” 

The smiling ghost said: “Yup ... and spirits know 
that Statler meals will keep your spirits up!” 








>. 


“No wonder Statler is,”’ said Ed, “the travelers’ favor- 
ite haunt; to business districts, shows or shops it’s just 


a moment’s jaunt. The station, too, is close at hand. 
In fact it’s such a joy, that I am coming back quite 
soon.” The ghost just said: “OH BOY!” 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


on 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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IMPACT OF ELECTION 


Looking beyond the election 
to the new Congress: 

It will be about like the old. 
New faces won't bring a new 
trend. You can see now what to 
expect in taxes, controls, spend- 
ing, what's left of the Truman 
“Fair Deal.” 

A conservative coalition is to 
stay in control, make the decisions 
in 1951, as it did in the 1950 
session. 


Election results are not to change 
greatly the outlook for individuals 
and for business in the period ahead. 

The new Congress, which comes into 

ssion in January—after the old one has 
finished its lame-duck session and gone 
home—is to remain conservative on most 
issues. Its control is to lie once again in a 
coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Northern Republicans. That coalition 
takes a position on tax policy, labor pol- 
icv, business regulation and social issues 
that is not radical. 

What happens in Congress is that a bi- 
nartisan group shapes the decisions on 
most issues. Rarely are there straight 
narty-line decisions. In the Senate, from 
{ to 20 Democrats may be counted on 
to vote with the main body of Republi- 
cans on most issues. And from 2 to 
12 Republicans almost always break 
to vote with the Democrats. In 
the House, from 16 to 36 Democrats 
usually vote with the Republicans. And 
1 to 20 Republicans vote with 
the main body of Democrats. In these 
swaps, the Republicans always get 
more Democratic votes than they lose 
of their own. 

This means that when Democrats are 
in the majority, they have only nominal 
control of Congress, just enough to elect 
presiding officers, choose committee 
chairmen and fix the legislative program. 
What happens to the program is decided 
by conservatives of both parties. Ten of 
the 19 standing committees in the House 
have Southern chairmen. Seven of the 
15 standing Committees in the Senate 
are headed by Southerners. 


awa 
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Defense Plans Speeded, ‘Fair Deal’ Stalled 


Ahead. A glance down the list of 
legislation racked up for the next Con- 
gress gives an idea of what to expect: 

Spending. Congress will continue to 
be liberal in providing money for the 
armed services. It turns up this money 
with little objection, and sometimes—as 
in the case of the 70-group Air Force— 
shows itself eager to give more than the 
President asks for. 

Nondefense spending will be  scruti- 
nized carefully. In theory, a large ma- 
jority of Congress favors cuts in civilian 
spending. But it has trouble deciding 
where to cut. It opposes cutting of public 
works and river and harbor projects in 
areas affecting individual Congressmen. 

Foreign aid. Military spending for 
aid to America’s allies abroad will get a 
green light. The single vote against this 
in either house of the present Congress 
is that of Representative Vito Marcan- 
tonio, the American Labor member from 
New York City. 

But nonmilitary funds for foreign na- 
tions will be studied carefully. They will 
be weighed against American needs. In- 
creasing tax burdens will play a part in 
the decision. The general idea of giving 
economic aid to Europe went through 
the present Congress by ample majorities. 
but half of the Senators wanted to trim 
the amount given. 











/ 
mM arash) — 
—Goldberg in New York Journal-American 


‘THE PIPE-DREAM SEASON’ 








Tax policy. Here the White House 
long has had trouble. President Truman 
has wanted stiffer taxes than Congress 
was willing to permit. The two tax-fixing 
committees are dominated by Southern 
Democrats—Representative Robert —L. 
Doughton, of North Carolina, and Sen 
ator Walter F. George, of Georgia. They 
have stood against peacetime tax in 
creases. But, with the forward leap in 
military spending, they now agree that 
heavier taxes must be levied. 

The tendency in raising taxes is to jack 
them up all along the line. Purely “soak 
the rich” taxes, as such, are not in sight. 
A general sales tax is not likely. This 
field has been taken over pretty generally 
by the States. But a tax to be called an 
excess-profits tax may be enacted by the 
present Congress betore the new one 
comes in. A change of only 4 votes in 
the Senate would have enacted such a 
tax before Congress went home for the 
campaign. 

Labor laws. Repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is not likely, although the issue 
is closely drawn. It would take a net 
gain by labor of from 3 to 5 votes in the 
Senate and 15 to 20 in the House to 
change the position of Congress on the 
major aspects of the present law. 

To get a hike in minimum wages from 
75 cents an hour to $1 an hour would 
require a change of 23 votes in the House. 
From 4 to 6 new Senators would be able 
to make the change in the Senate. In the 
light of changing conditions, this would 
be easier to obtain now than it was a 
year ago. 

Drait and UMT. 
wish of Congress is to continue the dratt 
as long as emergency conditions exist. 
This sentiment seems likely to prevail, 
even if there should be a landslide in 
either direction in the election. The Sen- 
ate extended the draft by a voice vote. 
And only 4 votes were cast against ex- 
tension in the House. Two of these were 
by Democrats. 

Universal military training, urged sev- 
eral times by Mr. Truman and _ beaten 
back by concerted opposition, now seems 
possible, but not in the form originally 
proposed. The idea now is to substitute 
universal military service for universal 
training. This would draw all young men 
in a certain age group either into the 
armed services or into production for 


The overwhelming 
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dollars. 


them. The tightening pressure of the in- 
ternational situation, than any 
change in party strength in Congress, is 
altering opinion on this. 

Health insurance has no better pros- 
pect in the new Congress than it has in 
the present one. On such a measure, it 
would take a change of from 15 to 25 
votes in the Senate and from 60 to 80 in 
the House. The proposal still is bottled 
up in Committees. 

Farm legislation that fits into past 
patterns seems sure to succeed. After an 
agreement on the size of the price sup- 
port to be given farmers was reached in 
the Senate, the supports went through 
with a voice vote. In the House, it would 
have taken a change of 78 votes to block 
the measure. On such legislation, there 
is a combined drive of farm members 
from both parties. The South combines 
with the Middle West in voting. 

Alaska-Hawaii Statehood. 
measures can ride through the 
easily next vear if unsuccessful when the 
old Congress comes back this vear, A 
Southern road block so far has held them 
back from a vote in the Senate. When 
brought to a vote, they are likely to pass. 

In the background of the opposition 
lies the fear of Southerners that the addi- 
tion of 4 more Senators from non-South- 
ern areas would add to the pressures 
upon the South for changes in its tradi- 
tional racial customs. It was only with the 
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When the New Congress Gets Down to Work... . 





@ Money for arms will be voted on a big scale. Spending, over al, will 
be approved at about a 60-billion-dollar rate. 


@ Taxes will be raised again. The goal will be 5 to 10 billion more tax 


@ Controls over business, running out in 1951, will be extended. 


@ Military service for all youths, UMS, will be considered, possibly 
approved for a start in 1952. 


@ Aid, other than military, for ‘oreign countries will be cut. 
@ Labor laws are not likely to be changed much, if any. 


@ Health insurance, disability insurance again will be passed over. 


help of 5 Northern Republicans and sev- 
eral Democrats from Border States that 
they were able to prevent a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice measure from coming 
to a vote in the present Congress. 

Civ.i- ‘ghts measures as proposed by 
President Truman can be blocked by the 
Southerners in the Senate as long as 
enough Northern Republicans stick with 
the coalition to prevent a filibuster from 
being ended by cloture. It requires a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate to put an end 
to a filibuster by shutting off debate. 

Federal aid to education, passed by 
large margins in the Senate, is caught 
in the House by a controversy between 
public and parochial schools. No present 
end to the controversy is to be seen. In 
the present drive to trim down nonmili- 
tary spending, however, such a measure 
seems to have little chance of being 
resurrected in the new Congress. 

Economic controls are to be fur- 
nished as the need arises. In any emer- 
gency, the disposition is to give the Presi- 
dent fairly complete powers, as happened 
after the outbreak of fighting in Korea. 
Only 3 Republicans voted against the 
defense-production bill in the Senate. 
This measure gave broad authority to 
President Truman. Only 11 Republicans 
voted against it in the House. There were 
no Democratic votes against it in either 
house. 

Wage and price controls are assured 
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of good margins in either house wher 
and as needed. Rent controls are expected 
to be continued. Even controls over com- 
modity-credit speculation, as asked by 
President Truman, would be granted if 
the situation gets out of hand. They were 
blocked by a 4-voté margin in the House. 
A change of 3 votes would alter this 
picture. 

The outcome of the voting in the 
election will have little effect on the 
over-all congressional picture. In Con- 
gress, decisions are shaped less by par- 
ties than by economic interests. Party 
lines there snap in the voting on ever 
important measure. 

In the new Congress, the same eco- 
nomic alliances will hold as have in the 
past—Southern farm groups lined up wit’ 
Middle Westerners, conservatives of all 
sections and parties banded together. 
This will mean a green light for defense 
measures, efforts to hold down nonmil- 
tary spending and taxes, and a bloc that 
will fight hard against much of the “Fair 
Deal.” 

This situation will be changed little 
by events at the polls. It would take 
even more than a wide Democratic gain 
in the North to throw open the doors for 
all phases of Mr. Truman’s program. 
Seasoned conservatives hold key spots in 
committees and on the floors of the two 
houses. They know how to set up all 
kinds of road blocks. 
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WHAT WORRIES BUSINESS 


Reported from CHICAGO and DETROIT 


Business worries are growing 
as controls take hold. 

Autos: Demand for cars is 
down, defense orders lacking. 

Appliances: Cutbacks ahead. 
New orders slacken. 

TV: Military demand is to take 
up any slack quickly. 

Houses: Starts are off, but there 
are big jobs to be finished. 

Recession will hit some lines 
before arms orders really begin 
to flow in a big way. 


Businessmen are finding quite a lot 
of things to worry them, in the grad- 
ual shift from boom in civilian goods 
to arms manufacture. That shift, pick- 
ing up speed out over the country, is 
to exert a dominant influence over 
business for many months. The wor- 
ries it generates are increasing. 

One big worry relates to a lag in de- 
fense orders. These orders are not coming 
in fast enough to replace the orders for 
civilian goods that industry is starting to 
lose because of credit cutbacks, or will 
lose for want of materials. Detroit is espe- 
cially concerned about that. Auto manu- 
facturers, taking a second look at things, 
believe that the rather sharp cutbacks 
they face will leave a good deal of slack 
in labor forces and plant capacity that 
cannot be taken up soon. 

Another worry is what to do about in- 
creasingly critical shortages of raw ma- 
terials, including steel, copper and alumi- 
num. That is a prime question in every 
metal-using industry. It has led to a re- 
cent surprise demand by Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors Corp., 
that the steel industry step up its planned 
expansion to keep pace with growth of 
other industries. 

The third major worry, showing up in 
an on-the-ground check of businessmen’s 
attitudes, relates to Government controls. 
Credit control continues to create a lot 
of problems for those who make and sell 
autos, home appliances, furniture and so 
on. Even more important are controls on 
materials, which manufacturers indicate 
will be really painful in many industries. 

Then too the apprehension persists 
that these controls and others hereafter 
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may lead business into unwelcome price 
controls, rather than enabling it to side- 
step further restraints. 

On top of all this is the uncertainty 
whether recession of business from civil- 
ian boom levels, already starting, will go 
too far. Not much strong conviction is ap- 
parent on either side of that question. 
The answer frequently given, by business- 
men themselves, is that if cutbacks in 
civilian goods prove to be swift and 
severe they will produce too much slack, 
and therefore a pronounced letdown. 

If cutbacks are moderate, on the other 
hand, and not too rapid, there’s not much 
to worry about. So the business thinking 
seems to run. Businessmen, though not 
indifferent to inflation dangers, give less 
thought to inflation than do Government 
planners. Their major concern is that 
business may slow down too much. 

Business prospects, for the period 
between booms, prove to vary rather 
widely in different industries. 

Television manufacturers seem 
favorably situated, most optimistic. De- 
mand for their sets persistently stavs high. 
Impending cutbacks of 25 to 30 per cent 
in over-all output of electronics equip- 
ment for civilians make people more 
eager to buy. 

The result is that, despite credit con- 
trols, confusion over color and the new 
10 per cent tax on sets, distributors ap- 
peal to manufacturers: “Send us more.” 


most 





—McManigal 


SHOPPING DAY 
Controls put a crimp in it 


Conversion to war orders will not be 
difficult, either. Said one maker: “We can 
convert on a dime.” That means scarcely 
any time lag. Defense orders will jump 
in January, reach big proportions by next 
spring. 

Auto-industry prospects 
rather sharply with this. 

Civilian production of passenger cars 
is to be forced down to a level of 5 to 5.5 
million cars a year, or even lower. Short- 
ages of materials, as well as credit con- 
trols, will bring about the reduction. 

Credit restrictions are slowing, for a 
while at least, even sales to high-income 
groups. Credit cuts forced a drop of $200 
to $500 in the price of late-model used 
cars. That suddenly lowers the value of a 
trade-in car, makes a new car cost more. 
A good many new-car customers are 
canceling their orders when they see the 
higher net price they would have to pay. 

Production cutbacks, however, are like- 
ly to change this trend when they occur. 
They will make new cars less plentiful, 
therefore more sought after. But cutbacks 
are not in sight until late winter or early 
spring, after dealers have well 
stocked with 1951 models. 

What particularly troubles car makers 
is that six months to a year may elapse 
after cutbacks before there is big de- 
fense production in the industry. That 
prospect results from the combination of 
few defense orders and the time required 
for tooling up. 

As to defense orders, Mr. Wilson has 
estimated that arms orders placed with 
the industry so far will take in the next 
six months less than 5 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s man power and less than 2 per 
cent of the materials it now is using. He 
warned that further moves to curtail car 
production might lead to unjustified lay- 
offs for thousands of workers. 

Most other auto executives agree. One 
added that, even by the third quarter of 
1951, defense production would be no 
more than “a drop in the bucket.” 

The time lag in war work shows up in 
present contracts. Tanks that Cadillac is 
to make will not come off assembly lines 
in quantity until next autumn. It will be 
a year before Ford reaches substantial 
production on 28-cylinder engines for 
B-36 bombers. 

in other lines, prospects appear to 
fall between the two extremes represented 
by television and automobiles. 

Home appliances. Present defense 
orders are small. Many producers have 
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none. The industry is likely to share 
largely in orders for ammunition, soon to 
be placed outside Government arsenals, 
but will require nearly a year to get or- 
ganized and tooled up. 

Meanwhile, appliance sales are lagging. 
Refrigerator sales fell 25 to 40 per cent 
after credit controls were imposed. Ap- 
pliance production, originally slated for 
a 10 to 20 per cent cutback by defense 
planners, may decline more than that. 
Quite a letdown, with elimination of 
many extra shifts in appliance factories, 
seems unavoidable. 

Farm machinery. Plants could con- 
vert rapidly to war work once there are 
sufficient orders. Executives anticipate 
no marked letdown in this line. 

Building. The decline in activity ap- 
parently is to be gradual, probably more 
in line with the Government’s aim to 
cut house building to 850,000 units next 
year than with builders’ early fears of 
a drop to 500,000. 

One reason for this is the big back- 
log of commitments made by the Fed- 


eral Housing Administration and_ the 
Veterans’ Administration before tight 
credit terms went into effect. These 


will keep a lot of building going on 
for months. 

Another reason is that some operators, 
especially those doing custom building 
rather than speculative building, find that 
credit control does not get in their way 
too much. One such builder, putting up 
houses to sell in the $20,000-to-$50,000 
range in the Chicago North Shore area, 
said: “To my surprise, most people are 
paying cash.” 

The real key to any future letdown 
in business appears to be materials sup- 
ply. Materials problems look threatening 
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MAIN STREET IS STILL A BUSY PLACE 
Between civilian boom and defense boom, a slack period? ‘ 


now, and are almost sure to worsen for 
many firms as federal controls are ex- 
tended. 

Automobile manufacturers who usually 
maintain good supply lines report that 
materials are tighter than at any time 
since World War II. Some large pro- 
ducers of appliances, also more than 
ordinarily successful in rounding up 
materials, say the combination of scar- 
cities and high production now keeps 
their materials inventories close to rock 
bottom. 

Medium-sized and small companies ap- 
pear hardest hit of all. Nearly half the 
firms queried in a recent survey in the 
Chicago area said they faced imminent 
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IN THE WAREHOUSE 
Appliance sales are lagging 








—Castens 


cutbacks in production. They attributed 
their troubles to insufficient supplies of 
metals. 

Firms in metalworking industries com- 
plain that, in the reshuffle of order 
accompanying defense priorities, the 
are able to get almost no steel, for ex- 
ample. ; 

Makers of castings and furnace equip- 
ment are urging a reallocation of nickel 
They say that quantities of this scarce 
metal flow into nonessential uses. 

There is much experimenting with sub- 
stitutes for various scarce metals. And 
manufacturers are combing the world 
for new sources of supply. A television f 
manufacturer who just bought copper f 
wire from Britain now is hurrying over to ff 
Europe, and sending a representative ti 
Japan, to run down supplies of other 
materials. 

These are a few of the signs of the 
acute materials shortage, which springs in 
part from the strong desire to maintain f 
high-level civilian output. Manufacture’ 
show no reluctance to help supply the 
nation with guns. But they suggest that 
the nation can and should have a lot of 
butter too, more of it than the Gover: 
ment seems disposed to permit. 

The upshot is that a lot of busines 
people who are not engaged solely i 
defense work will be fretting over mate 
rials for a long time to come. But tha! 
will be only one of the worries accom: 
panying the shift from civilian boom t 
defense boom. This shift seems boun¢ 
to slow down manufacturing activity 
for a while. The big question is wheth- 
er the slowdown will cause a_ sharp 
contraction in all business, leading te 
troublesome unemployment, or just 
mild letdown. 
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SAVINGS BONDS MAY PAY BETTER 


A special deal is brewing for 
people who agree to wait a 
while before demanding cash for 
their maturing E bonds. 

Idea, under study, is to offer 
a flat 2.9 or 3 per cent for each 
year the owner keeps his bond 
after it falls due. 

Treasury wants to avoid pay- 
ing out billions in cash in next 
few years, when expenses will 
be heavy, inflation a problem. 


A new plan to induce the owners of 
Series E savings bonds to keep those 
bonds in force after they come due is 
developing in the U.S. Treasury. 

The idea is simply to offer interest 
at a flat, continuing rate of 2.9 per cent, 
maybe as much as 3 per cent, to any- 
body who keeps his E bond instead of 
turning it in for cash at maturity. 

That’s quite a different proposition 
from the present standing offer to ex- 
change new savings bonds for old ones 
that are ready to be paid off. 

If a man, under the present system, 
turns in his matured bond and uses the 
proceeds to buy a new E bond, he must 
start all over again on a graduated scale 
of interest. At the beginning, the rate is 
almost zero. Then the return builds up 
until, at maturity 10 vears later, it aver- 
ages out at 2.9 per cent a year. 

New scheme is to say to the bond- 
holder, in effect: You have taken your 
10-vear waiting period once, and you 
don’t have to take it again, Just bring 
in your bond when it matures, get a 
certificate attached to it or a stamp 
placed on it, and then hold on to it. For 
each year that you keep vour bond after 
maturity, the Treasury will pay you 2.9 
or 3 per cent interest. 

Furthermore, that rate would apply 
to the entire amount of the bond’s cash 
value at maturity. For example, a bond 
that cost $75 in 1941 will be worth $100 
when it comes due in 1951. The interest 

to be paid after maturity would be fig- 
ured on the full $100. 

This is regarded as the most promis- 
ing of many savings-bond ideas being 
explored by a special Treasury commit- 
tee. This committee was set up to find a 
satisfactory answer to the financing prob- 
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lem involved in the public’s vast holdings 
of savings bonds, which start maturing in 
volume in years just ahead. 

Why that is important can be seen in 
the accompanying chart, which shows 
the maturity schedule of savings bonds 
between now and 1959. 

So far, maturities have been no great 
problem. Bonds that fall due this year, 
for example, are only series D “baby 
bonds” sold in 1940, before the Treasury 
started its big selling campaigns. 

In 1951, the first E bonds start ma- 
turing. After that, maturities build up 


Billions 


You Would Get Higher Interest for Holding On 


the Treasury will be heavy. Then, too, 
the Government dislikes to pour out bil- 
lions of cash dollars to bondholders in 
the face of growing inflation problems. 
That’s the story behind the proposal to 
offer a time extension on savings bonds 
that mature in 1951 and later. 

Details of the plan still are being 
worked out. Before putting it into effect. 
the Treasury may have to get authority 
from Congress. 

Tentatively, the idea is to confine the 
offer to E bonds. The first F and G 
bonds do not mature until 1953, and any- 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Flow of Cash to Public When Savings Bonds Mature 


Source: Treasury Dept 
year after year. reflecting heavy war- 
time sales. Peak comes in 1954, when 


8.6 billion dollars’ worth of savings bonds 
fall due. After that, the load will begin 
to ease up That's because bond 
sales fell off after war ended. 

But in five vears, beginning in 1951 
and ending in 1955, maturing savings 
bonds will add up to a total of 28.2 bil- 
lion dollars. 

What the Treasury wants is a 
system that will persuade the owners of 
these bonds, or a major portion of them, 
that it would be good business to leave 
their money where it is. 

There is no thought of refusing to pay, 
if bondholders demand their money. It’s 
all to be a matter of inducement. 

The Treasury does not doubt that it 
can, if necessary, raise the money from 
other sources to pay off maturing savings 
bonds. But it will be a major extra bur- 
den. at a time when other demands on 


again. 
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wavy G’s are coupon bonds on which in- 
terest is paid every six months 

The Treasury wants to avoid having 
to ask banks to go to all the work of 


issuing new bonds in exchange for old 


ones. Also, there is the point that the 
denominations do not come out right. 
For example, there is no E bond that 


sells originally for exactly $100 

Length of the extension is a problem. 
One suggestion is to fix a new maturity 
date. Another leave it up to the 
Treasury to call bonds in when it sees 
fit. In either the extended 
would be redeemable on demand. 

Then there is the question, still unset- 
tled, of whether to let interest compound, 
or to pay it directly to the bondholder 
at stated intervals. 

Many such details remain to be de- 
cided. But the plan, in broad outline, is 
clear. The Treasury is getting set to 
make an offer to bondholders. 


is to 
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More Guns for U.S., Still Lots of Butter 


Arms Take Big Bite, But Civilians Get Mouthful 


People won't lack for things to 
buy in months ahead. 

Cars, appliances, TV sets, 
houses will be abundant by any 
but boom standards, even after 
sharp cutbacks for armament. 

Food, clothing, entertainment 
will be in record amounts. 

Standards of living, higher 
than ever now, aren‘t going to 
decline much, if any. Mostly, 
they‘Il go on rising. 


Even after guns are favored over 
butter, people are to have more of 
almost everything they want than 
they have had at any time in the past. 

If living standards are measured by 
new cars produced in a year, or by the 
number of new homes built, television 
sets sold or refrigerators installed, then 
1951 will see some decline in the stand- 
ards. Yet the numbers of families who 
will be enjoying these particular things 
will rise, not fall. 

People will eat more and better food 
than ever before. They probably will buy 
more new suits of clothes, more shirts, 
shoes, dresses. Their opportunity for en- 
tertainment will be greater than ever 
before. Few will suffer for lack of 
enough to eat, or to wear or for a place 
to sleep and to call home. 

As the chart on page 17 shows, most 
of the big things that people associate 
with the standard of American living will 
be produced in large volume even after 
cutbacks. Except for 1950, more passen- 
ger cars will be produced in 1951 than 
at any time in history. With minor ex- 
ceptions, the same will be true of tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators, ma- 
chines and many other gadgets. Even 
house starts will be on the high side. 

Average American family never 
was so well off as it is today, at a time 
when plans call for a limit on many 
things people may want. A look at the 
way people live shows why and how: 

Gadgets that make housework lighter 
and keep the family entertained are mov- 
ing into American homes at spectacular 
rates. And the trend is to continue. Back 
in 1940, before World War II, ice did 
the refrigerating in the majority of homes. 
Fewer than half of all U.S. families had 
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electric refrigerators. Today more than 
three fourths of all families have electric 
refrigerators, and still more families will 
buy them in 1951. 

The family laundry in 1940 was done 
by hand by more than half of the house- 
wives who did not send theirs out. Today 
nearly two thirds of U.S. homes are 
equipped with electric washers and more 
and more of these are automatic. Vacuum 
cleaners, toasters, ironers, other appli- 
ances are in the same rising trend, and 
still more families will be able to buy 
these labor savers next year. 

More and more families 
radios and television sets. Television, un- 
available in 1940, already is in one out of 
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CHANGES FOR CIVILIANS 


Annual Production 


(in millions) 








Before 

World Recent 

War Ii Highs 1951 

es 

Radios 12.1 13:7 8.2 
Electric ranges 5 Oy 1.3 
Auto tires 49.9 95 65 
Men's suits 24.7 21.5 22 
Shirts 184.2 245 270 
Men's & 
boys’ shorts 88.2 130.2 145 
Men's & 
boys’ pajamas 32 31.2 35 
Women’s & 
misses’ dresses 194 232 250 
Blouses 34.6 119 125 
Panties 195 250 255 
Hosiery, pr. 1,830 1,860 1,870 
Shoes, pr. 424 504 525 











Annual Food Consumption 


(per Person) 





Beef, Ib. 54.4 63.1 64 
Pork, Ib. 64.3 69.9 74 
All meat, Ib. 132.8 145.1 151 
Chicken, Ib. 18.7 26 27 
Eggs, no. 311 384 395 
Fresh vege- 
tables, Ib. 243 258 265 
Fresh fruit, Ib. 119.4 114.1 117 
Butter, Ib. 17:3 10.5 11 
Margarine, |b. 2.3 6.1 7 
Lard, Ib. 12.6 12.4 13 
Bread prod- 
ucts, Ib. 147 135 135 
Sugar, Ib. 98 98 98 
Coffee, Ib. 14.8 17 17 
Potatoes, Ib. 121 108 110 
Total calories 3,300 3,320 3,380 
Before Recent 1951 
World Highs 
War Il 














five homes. And more than nine out of 
10 homes have at least one radio. Three 
out of four families drive at least one ca; 
New arms for defense, on the scale noy 
planned, are to do nothing more than t 
slow the trend toward more gadgets fo; 
U.S. homes. 

Farm families in particular are like} 
to make their homes easier and more 
pleasant to operate, in the year ahead as 
in the years past. Spreading rural electri. 
fication and rising farm incomes are t 
turn the trick. 

Wardrobes of American families are 
going through the same process. with 
most families already well clothed. For 
the husband, three suits is the average 
that shows up in an official survey of a 
big Midwestern city. In addition, the 
typical husband has more than tw 
sweaters, four pairs of shoes, and wel 
over three hats of one kind or another 
He can choose among at least nine shirts 
18 pairs of socks, and at least four coat 
and jackets. 

A year from today, the typical husbanc 
probably will have at least as big a ward 
robe as he has now. But there may be 
some changes. Rayon items are likel 
to be replacing cotton and wool clothes 
as rearmament takes more of the natural 
fibers. And, if the trends continue, there 
will be fewer suits. and more trouser-and- 
jacket combinations. 

The typical housewife, too, will see 
some changes in her wardrobe, although 
probably no shrinkage. Wool and _ nylon 
clothing, in time, will have to give wa) 
to more rayon. And, if trends continue 
there will be a shift away from dresses te 
suits, blouses and odd skirts. Already the 
typical housewife is buying three times as 
many blouses as she did before World 
War II. And, in addition, she has about 
five house dresses, six other dresses and 
more shoes than her husband. 

Eating habits of U.S. families have 
been going through a minor revolution 
and 1951 is to see only a few small shifts 
in the trend. The table on this page gives 
the picture for individual foods in the 
menu. Over all, the average individual i 
eating about 11 per cent more {o0¢ 
than he did back in the period before 
World War II. But, more importantly 
he is eating far more of the more nut: 
tious foods. 

An official survey was made, for ex 
ample, of wage-earner families in Bir 
mingham, Ala. These families increased 
their use of fresh fruits and vegetables 4! 
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per cent between 1935 and 1948, and 

doubled their use of dairy products and 
canned fruits and vegetables in the same 
period. At the same time, they cut their 
use of potatoes. 

The race to arm is not expected to in- 
terfere with the trend to more and better 
eating by American civilians. More meat, 
particularly pork, more milk and cream, 
more eggs and fats are to make up the 
average diet in 1951. 

Other home supplies, too, are to be 
in plentiful supply next year, on the basis 
of defense production now being planned. 
Fuel oil, soap, other things that go to 
make the home function are to be avail- 
able to the family when needed. 

Entertainment opportunities in the 
vear ahead are to be greater than ever 
for the average family. There will be 
more money for most families to spend 
on movies, plays, dining out and trips 
on vacations and holidays. Tires for the 
car for these trips will be less plentiful. 
But much of the production cut shown in 
the chart is accounted for by the expected 
decline in auto output. Replacement tires 
will probably be about as abundant as 
they were in 1949. Gasoline, too, is likely 
to be in fairly good supply for civilians. 

Inside the home, meanwhile, more and 
more families will have new television 
sets. Output is to decline sharply. Yet 
something like 5 million more families 
will get new TV sets in 1951, to bring 
the total number in use to around 15 mil- 
lion sets. 

What all these prospects add up to is 
a living standard that goes on rising de- 
spite the start of a doubled, and then 
trebled defense effort. Substitutions are 
to be made here and there, plentiful 
materials for those that become scarce. 
But over all there is to be more of most 
things for most families. 

Prices, however, are to go on rising. 
It is going to cost more and more to keep 
up this rising standard of living. Supplies 
in many cases are to increase. Yet de- 
mand, with incomes going up, is expected 
to climb even more rapidly. 

Meat provides a good example of what 
can happen. Official prediction is that 
meat supplies next year will allow the 
average person to have a total of more 
than 150 pounds of meats, against little 
more than 145 pounds this year. Yet the 
official expectation is that demands for 
meat will come to something over 155 
pounds per person. Prices, thus, are to 
be pushed upward. The same holds true 
for many other foods, for clothing, tires, 
gasoline, fuel oil and most things that 
people buy at retail. 

What officials are saying, then, is that 
in the year ahead people are going to 
enjoy a rising standard of living, but that 
they probably will pay more for it than 
they ever have before. 
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TAKE VACUUM CLEANERS 

















TAKE TELEVISION SETS... 
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BIG-TIME RACKETS SPREAD OUT 


Kefauver Finds Pattern of Police Protectiort 


Police-protected rackets are 


turning up all over the country. 
Bribery, a business expense, costs 
gamblers millions yearly. 

Chicago is home office for na- 
_. tion-wide crime syndicates. 

Kansas City gamblers do a 34- 
million-dollar business. 

New York police scandals show 
crime as a big business there. 

Florida is winter headquarters 
for the betting bosses. 

City by city, Senate investi- 
_ gators find a picture of crime- 
~ police-politics tie-ups. 


CHICAGO 

Nation-wide crime syndicates seem 
to have their nerve centers here. From 
Chicago, they stretch as far as New 
York, Los Angeles, Miami. 

Horse racing, numbers, sports pools, 
gaming houses gather in greater riches 
than ever flowed from bootlegging and 
extortion. Narcotics traffic, the prostitu- 
- tion racket are entirely secondary. 

Gambling, a 15-billion-dollar national 
industry, thrives with the help of cor- 
rupt police and public officials. 

These are. findings already reached by 
Senate investigators. Agents working for 
the Crime Investigating Committee of 
Senxtor Estes Kefauver have been dig- 
ging behind the scenes since last May. 
Hearings, some open, some secret, have 
uncdvered more evidence, more details 
on underworld operations. Everywhere, 
facts were more amazing than what had 
seemed fancy. 

Nationally, gambling profits are at 
least 1% billion dollars a year. Pay-offs 
to police and politicians for protection 
- may run as high. Both profits and pro- 
tection may be near 3 billion. 

Both are possible because of an im- 
mense public appetite for taking an il- 
legal chance. Illegality puts gambling 
out of the field of ordinary business. So 
_ it is easy for gangsters to move in. Then 
gangs set up their own machinery to 
protect big opportunities, big profits. 

In Chicago, the gambling “take” ap- 
pears to be at least 25 millions a year. 
Probably it is closer to 50 or 100 millions. 
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The Capone gang that was the terror 
of the ’20s survives and prospers. It now 
has a near monopoly on racing news 
sent by wire. Control of the wire, es- 
sential to bookmaking on horse races 
around the country, can keep a gambler 
in business or run him out. 

Top-level, gamblers, once hoodlums, 
have graduated to semirespectability. 
They have good homes, donate to 
charity. They associate with respectable 
people, sink profits in legal businesses. 

But they still corrupt politicians and 
buy off police. If that isn’t enough, they 
use intimidation and violence. 

Former Police Captain William Drury, 
about to tell investigators of inside work- 
ings of Chicago crime, was shot down. 
So was Marvin Bas, who was looking 
into gambling for a Republican candi- 
date for sheriff. The deaths went un- 
solved. 

One police captain, a Democratic can- 
didate-for sheriff, turned up with a $36,- 
000 fortune. He said he made it in grain 
and stocks. Another admitted “gifts” and 
loans from gambling interests. These dis- 
closures were hot issues in this year’s 
election campaign. 

In the past, gamblers have bragged 
that they could swing 200,000 votes in 
Chicago. 

Protected by this political pull at 
home, they have reached into Los An- 
geles, Kansas City, Cleveland, NewYork, 
Philadelphia, Miami. ; 


PHILADELPHIA 

Crime, bipartisan, flourishes under a 
Republican city administration. Here and 
elsewhere gangsters play no party fi- 
vorites in organizing crime. 

Witnesses, behind closed doors, pic- 
tured the numbers racket in Philadel- 
phia as dwarfing other crime, taking in 
millions—even lunch money from school- 
boys. Heads. of New York and Camden 
gangs split the business and profits. 


NEW YORK 

Gambling shows up clearly here as a 
business in interstate commerce, possibly 
open to attack through the legislative 
channels of Congress. It involves public 
officials, police, big-name gamblers op- 
erating a multimillion-dollar enterprise. 
A Senate investigating team found 
that New York and New Jersey gamblers 
work hand in hand. Manhattan custo- 
mers receive limousine service to Jersey 
gaming houses. Bets are telephoned from 


New York to New Jersey. bookmale: 
New York gamblers extend. their 
fluence to Boston, 
New Orleans, Chicago, Las Vegas, 

What the investigators still want % 
know: Are underworld figure Fiz 


Providence, Mix¥ 
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Costello and the Mafia the powers ig 


hind the U.S. narcotics and vice tr 
Up to now, Senator Kefauver an 


agents have been looking on from 3% 


side lines while a Brooklyn grand 


exposed a_police-department scant 


a scandal which again was a 1950 1g | 


litical' campaign factor. The grand 
found that a_ single 20-million4 


gambling ring paid New York polie.¥ 


million a year for protection. The Sex¥ 
Committee may move in. ; 


KANSAS CF 
A sinister underworld society, 


Mafia, shows up here in the crime; 
ture. It is to appear later in report 
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New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 4} 


—Plummer from Bat 4 
SENATOR KEFAUVER 
Along with crime, corruption “= 
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4 facts in hand, so far, fail to bear 
le existence of a single U.S. crime 
e, with a board of directors, a 
pat the top, and local organiza- 
sas subsidiaries in a national holding 
y. 
fall through the hearings, Senate 
iuigators find ties between gamblers 
te city and another. Racketeers work 
er, pal around together, split up 
‘ry under “gentlemen’s agreements.” 
insas City gamblers hook up with 
¢in Chicago. New York, Omaha, 
Apolice and politicians at home. 
F¢eshot gambler-politician Charles 
pio, killed last April in gangland 
4, was on a first-ename basis with 
jolficials. Ile knew and backed For- 
Smith for Governor of Missouri. He 
olled votes in key wards. 
the Senate Committee made of 
acse was this: 
jinaggio did not control Gov- 
‘nor Smith. He did offer money to 
“liticians. THe did try, unsuccess- 
ly, to bribe Kansas City police 
sioners to open up gambling. 
qhen he failed, gangsters got him. 
7 another killing goes unsolved. 


But it is no secret that, even with 
“the heat on,” Kansas City gambling is 
a 34-million-dollar-a-year industry. Re- 
puted leaders of the Mafia are in it, and 
in the legal liquor trade. An assistant 
prosecutor of Jackson County once was 
a partner in the city’s biggest gambling 
enterprise. Deputy sheriffs were on the 
pay roll of a pinball-game distributor. 


LOS ANGELES 

The way gangsters, politici and 
police have fraternized openly catches 
the eye of the Kefauver Committee. 
Gambler Benjamin “Bugsy” Siegel, mur- 
dered in 1947, once sized it up: 

“We don’t run for public office .. 
We own the politicians.” 

Racketeers link up with others ‘in Chi- 
cago, New York, Cleveland, Reno, Las 
Vegas. Signs appear ‘of Mafia activity. 
white-slave and narcotics. traffic. A key 
witness in a narcotics case was shot to 
death at Fresno carly this vear. 

In gambling, Mayor Fletcher Bowron 
figures the Los Angeles annual take at 
“upward of 100 millions,” perhaps as 
much as half a billion. 


MIAMI 


Big-time Eastern and Midwestern 
gamblers come down for the winter 
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. They set up headquarters in~ 
resort hotels, shoulder into local enter- 
prise. . 
Managers of dog tracks and, gambling 
casinos’ contribute heavily to political . - 
funds. One operator, an official report of 
the Kefauver- Committee says, has had 
“a long career of close association with 
Chicago racketeers of the Capone gang”. 
and chipped in $40,000 for the 1948 
campaign of Governor’ Fuller Warren. 
Later on, the Capone gang muscled in 
on the Miami ho etting syndicate. 

A big New York gambler, the Com- 
mittee discovered, had pushed local 
talent aside and taken over bookmaking 
concessions at tony hotels. Ife paid 
$2,500 for tickets to a Democratic mon- 
ey-raising dinner. 

A. sheriff, partner in an illegal num- 
bers and slot-machine business, pocketed 
big money, got election help from casino 
operators. : 

The Kefauver Committee adds it all 
up this \ 

“In every city the Committee has 
checked, there have been many simi- 
larities ‘to the pattern disclosed in Flor- 
ida... In every case the operations have 
been possible because of the connivance 
and acquiescence of local enforcement 
officers.” 
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Presidents Better Guarded Now 


Would-Be Assassins Face Marksmen, Arm 


It takes planning, cunning and 
a lot of luck to shoot at a Presi- 
dent. Even then, chances of 
hitting him-are almost nil. 

Would-be killers go up against 
a defense in depth, men whose 
whole career is aimed at keep- 
ing U. S. Presidents unharmed. 

A look inside the Secret Service 
workings shows why nobody has 
managed to fire at a President in 
half a century. 


Harry S. Truman, among modern 
Presidents, is the greatest of chance 

takers. He seems without fear. His 
tendency. to show up unheralded at 
social functions, to take casual walks, 
to chat with other pedestrians, gives 
his Secret Service guards the jitters. 

‘Nevertheless, the odds against his be- 
ing struck by an assassin’s bullet are 
Something like 10,000 to 1. Three Presi- 
dents have been assassinated. Death 
threats run into the thousands. But no- 
body has succeeded in shooting at a 
Chief Executive in almost 50 years. 

The attempt by two Puerto Rican ter- 
rorists—Oscar Collazo and Griselio Tor- 
resola—to kill President Truman while he 
napped in Blair House gives new mean- 
ing to the security measures that shield 
the No. 1 man of the U.S. Government. 
The Puerto Ricans started with an assas- 
sin’s advantage—surprise. But they didn’t 
even get by the outer rim of presidential 
protectors. 

Backing up the uniformed White 
House Police were Secret Service marks- 
men. A Secret Service agent sat in a 
nearby office building with Blair House 
in clear view. Inside the Blair House door 
stood a Secret Service man with a ma- 
chine gun within arm’s reach. Others 
guarded the stair landings and corridors. 
The room where President Truman slept 
- cannot be identified—it is what the guards 
call.a “security fact’—but there was an 
armed Secret Service man watching the 
door-and another within a few quick 
strides of the bed. 

_ There would have been a lot of men 
shot—probably a score—before the as- 
sassins could even have seen Harry Tru- 
man. Still, a few minutes later, the Presi- 
dent was in a crowd at Arlington Nation- 


al Cemetery, apparently an easy pot shot 
for anyone. The two incidents show how 
the job of safeguarding the occupant of 
the White House has been refined almost 
to a flawless science. 

Shooting at Presidents was not al- 
ways the difficult business it is now. Un- 
til 50 years ago, presidential protection 
was haphazard and loose. 

Andrew Jackson was crossing the ro- 
tunda of the U.S. Capitol when a man 
leveled a pistol at him 6 feet away. The 
gun jammed. Jackson rushed at his at- 
tacker, who pulled a second pistol and 
aimed point-blank. That one snapped 
harmlessly, too. The crowd seized the 
would-be killer and Jackson walked off, 
more angry than upset. 

At President Lincoln’s first inaugura- 


‘ tion, Army snipers lined his route and 


guarded him while he spoke. A battery 
of artillery was trained on the ceremony. 
Still, on April 14, 1865, John Wilkes 
Booth walked into the President’s theater 
box—he “looked like a gentleman” to the 
solitary Army guard on duty—and shot 
Lincoln in the back of the head. 

A disappointed office secker named 
Charles J. Guiteau had no trouble taking 
a fatal shot at President James A. Gar- 
field in a Washington railroad station. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., on Sept. 6, 1901, a 
man approached President William Mc- 
Kinley with his right hand swathed in a 
handkerchief. As McKinley reached to 
shake hands the visitor, Leon Czolgosz, 
fired a pistol concealed under the hand- 
kerchief. That was the last successful 
assassination. 

Theodore Roosevelt was shot in Mil- 
waukee while campaigning. Franklin 
Roosevelt was shot at before his first in- 
auguration by Giuseppe Zangara_ in 
Miami, Fla. The bullet killed Mayor 
Anton J. Cermak of Chicago instead. No- 
body has fired on a President in office 
since the McKinley assassination. 

. Protecting the President became a 
Secret Service job after the McKinley 
shooting. The “White House Detail” now 
is a force of 80 or so plain-clothes men 
trained to shoot with deadly accuracy, to 
control. crowds, ‘to chart - lightning-like 
escape routes through audiences, to ca- 
jole demented people who “have to see 
the President” and, above all, to be in- 
conspicuous. 

Mr. Truman has always co-operated 
with the men who guard his life. But in 
the beginning he was likely to hop off to 
the bank o1 to see his friends in the Sen- 
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ate before the Secret Service had tiné 
set up all the precautions it likes. Ong4 
early morning strolls he used to wali 
rapidly his guardians had trouble lege 
ing up. 

But Mr. Truman is not indiffere iY 
security rules that the Secret Seng’ 
makes. He has become used to the 
of having armed men at either elg. 
wherever he goes. At the insistence 
Secret Service, he no longer walks ag» 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Wig 
House and Blair House. He rides. =f 

The President, in and out of the Wig? 
House, is one of the best-protectedg 
in history. Before he visits a city, ¥86 
Service men study the “crank letter & 
months back to sce who, in thet 
should be watched. They check on |g 
staffs, waiters, ushers, everybody 3 
might be near the President. Whergy 
they can, they like’ to have the Presg 
deliver “his speeches with his back : 
blank wall. 

Presidential automobiles are am 
to withstand rifle and machine-gmg 
Standing on special running bouk$ 
cret Service men scan the street 
crowds; upper-story windows and mip 
the President passes. A_ skilled cf 
keeps a second Secret Service car ¥ 
inches of the rear bumper of thes 
dential limousine at all speeds. * 

The railroad car in which Ham'¥ 

man rides looks like an ordinary Pugs 
but it’s built more like a cruise g 
windows can turn aside machine-gu 
lets. The armored sides and baig 
stop anything short of artillery. 
watertight and equipped with sua 
escape hatches, just in case a bomb 
the car from a bridge. The train in ; 
a Secret Service car that is a cm 
tion arsenal, hospital and comma 
tions center. In advance of the 
dential special runs a pilot train og 
the track. 

When the President walks, Seat 
ice men are his companions, eas 
tified. Others, far less conspicuow i 
ahead of him, behind him and xy 
other side of the street. Still olla 
automobiles, cruise along in the 5 





_ traffic. 


Mr. Truman’s stroll on the d in re 
the recent assassination attempt 's "% 
casual and incautious. It wasn’t.4dee 
it was a stroll by the President #4 


*United States and 18 hard-tosat 


experts in gg 


Secret Service men, 


jujitsu and marksmanship. aH 
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ZANGARA MISSED: SHOT CERMAK 





Ra Eternia, Os. “8 “¢ 


# OSCAR COLLAZO NEVER REACHED THE DOOR BLAIR HOUSE: 30 PLAIN-CLOTHES MEN GUARD IT 
Chances are 10,000 to one against a would-be murderer 
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AND UNSEEN, PROTECT THE PRESIDENTIAL STROLL... 
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Settles. See ces 
N.Y. Pubile Library, Culver and Acme Photos 


LOOKS LIKE A CASUAL WALK... . BUT EXPERT MARKSMEN WATCH... . MR. TRUMAN IS HARD TO REACH 


The President gets used to “‘minding’’ the Secret Service 
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WHY PUERTO RICO BOILS OVER 


Terrorists in Puerto Rico are a 
ruthless band, aided by Com- 
munists. Attempt to kill Truman 
is part of a bigger plot. 

Leaders—U. S. citizens—are out 
to throw off U.S. rule, by vio- 
lence. That's behind the up- 
risings in San Juan, too. 

Nationalist Party is trying to 
exploit hunger, unemployment, 
unrest in a U.S. territory. But 
it has won few followers. 


The attempted assassination of 
President Truman in Washington was 
one phase of an insurrection that, in 
recent days, has been under way on 
this island. 

Assassins who tried to kill Mr. Truman 
were members of the Nationalist Party 
—a terrorist organization. Cther members 
of this revolutionary group had tried two 
days earlier to take the life of Governor 
Luis Mufioz Marin, the head of the Gov- 


_ ernment in Puerto Rico. In the series of 


Nationalist uprisings that followed, more 


- than 25 lives were lost. 


Puerto Rico is a territory of the United 
States. Its people are American citizens. 
The attempt on the life of the President 
was carried out by U.S. citizens 
who demand complete independ- 
ence from the United States. The 
assassins apparently figured that 


‘murder would help their cause. In 


Puerto Rico they had sought to 
eliminate the Governor with the 
same end in view. 
Governor Mufioz Marin is the 
first elected Governor of the terri- 
tory. Soon Puerto Rico will have 
its own constitution. It will con- 
tinue, however, to be a territory 
of the U.S., and subject to over- 
all authority from Washington. 
Pedro Albizu Campos, head of 
the terrorist group, has been trying 
for years to overthrow the authority 
of the United States. In 1936 he 
was convicted of conspiring toward 
that. overthrow and, as a result, 
spent six years in the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. An attempt was made to 
assassinate the judge who presided 
at his trial. The defense at the 
trial was directed by the Inter- 


22 


Reported from SAN JUAN, P.R. 


national Labor Defense, described by the 
Department of Justice as “the legal arm 
of the Communist Party.” Vito Marcan- 
tonio, New York Congressman, was one 
of his attorneys. 

The Nationalist Party, headed by Al- 
bizu Campos, has few members. Its roster 
is reported to number less than 1,000. 
Letters from Albizu Campos were found 
on the men who tried to kill President 
Truman. 

Albizu Campos is a graduate of Har- 
vard University. While studying at Har- 
vard he is supposed to haye developed 
a resentment against the United States 
through a feeling that he was discrim- 
inated against on account of his dark 
skin. Puerto Ricans are largely of Spanish 
descent but often have some Negro blood. 

The Nationalist Party leader, now 63 
years old, has been trying through much 
of his adult life to stir up trouble against 
the United States. As a troublemaker he 
received ‘encouragement and support 
from Communist leaders. Governor Mu- 
fioz Marin says of the attempted assassi- 
nations of himself and President Truman 
that “it is quite obvious that the whole 
operation was strongly and definitely in- 
fluenced by. world Communism.” 

Troublemakers in Puerto Rico have 
plenty on which to work. 

Poverty is intense. Too many people 
are trying to live on this mountainous 
island. More than 2 million’ people are 


VIOLENCE IN PUERTO RICO 
. a handful of terrorists 


Acme 


crowded into an area only 70 per cent af 
big as Connecticut. Population density af 
600 people to the square mile is abou} 
15 times as high as in the continent} 
U.S., and the number keeps rising. § 
There always is unemployment, anf 
the number of men out of work climis§ 
fast when the sugar mills, the islands# 
chief industry, close for the season. Wags 
are low and imported necessities are high } 
Illiteracy is widespread. Low standards 
of living and poor sanitation cause high; 
death rates from intestinal diseases, tv-§ 
berculosis, pneumonia, malaria. : 
Even so, conditions are better than ing 
many Latin-American nations. Still, pov-§ 
erty is so intense that thousands of Puert§ 
Ricans each month try to better then 
selves by moving to the mainland, usual; 
to New York City. Probably 300,000 d 
them live in New York now, more tha 
are in the island’s largest city, San Ju 
In New York, however, most Puert 
Ricans find that they have bettered then- 
selves little, if at all. Most of them liv 
in Harlem, the Negro district. Whok 
families crowd into. single rooms. 
often is hard for unskilled workers spea- 
ing only Spanish to get jobs, and wages 
sometimes are below the legal minimunj 
Poverty and unrest, thus, are general. § 
Puerto Ricans in New York find tha§ 
Representative Marcantonio takes an it 
terest in their troubles. In turn, thousand; 
support him each time he comes up fe 
re-election. It was from this Ne 
York colony that the men came wl 
tried to assassinate Mr. Truman. 
Conditions in Puerto Rico, mew 
while, are getting a little betta§ 
The island Government is pushing 
a program of light industrializatin 
to make jobs and cut dependenx 
on sugar, and is working for othe 
improvements. Standards of healij 
are being raised. Slums are givix 
way to new, low-cost housiaz 
Wages are rising a little. Illiter: 
is only. 30 per cent now, as again: 
nearly 80. per cent under Spani\ 
rule. 
There is still a long way tog 
before all the problems really x 
solved, however, and some Puer 
Ricans blame the U. S. Governmz 
for their troubles. Standing at % 
fringe of this group and workis; 
with the Communists is the ha: 
ful of terrorists who have attemp's 
insurrection and tried to kill & 
President of the United States. 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 
remium Papers at 
“Economy Prices! 


HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH A SPARKLING NEW KIND OF SALES APPEAL! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
printing papers with new fiber, new 
formula, give you premium quality 
press performance and reproduction 
—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Kimberly-Clark papers. In 
make-ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved~ 
with less waste. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to Kim- 
berly-Clark for printability at its best. 


Fr S 

whirling blades reduce logs to “postage stamp” 
chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It’s part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
or controlled by Kimherly-Clark—giving you the 
finest coated paper in this market. 


Egg beater a la Kimbe 

cally controlled room-size beaters blend LongLac 
sulphate pulp with other raw pulps. This impor- 
tant ingredient—plus the new white clay coat- 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
paper with broad ink affinity, dimensional sta- 
bility, and brilliant new whiteness. 


ae 


Ever picked a pick resistant pape 

—if you’ve picked Kimberly-Clark! And just as 
this picture shows the test for opacity, so does 
Kimberly-Clark test each Jot ‘of paper for pick 
resistance. They're just two of the 79 checks that 
assure the press performance and reproduction 
of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper 


New HIFECT* Enamel-—vwith sulphate- 
cooked fibers added, permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*—for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


— Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New TRUFECT*- whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 


Wry 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


“Tr. m. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Temper or hardness is one of the important physical 
characteristics of a metal, because it affects both 
manufacturing processes, and the service given by 
the finished product. Manufacturers are generally 
aware of this fact, and the more complicated the 
piece and the fabrication methods, the more attention 
is paid to temper and annealing. However, it is often 
the case that an apparently simple part may require 
equally thorough consideration. Such was the case 
with an electric soldering “gun,” which uses a 34- 


The users of the soldering gun of course have no idea 
of the amount of testing and investigation that was 
necessary in order to make the device practical and 
advantageous for them. This is true of practically 
every product, whether it be a super-accurate labora- 
tory balance for which Revere may supply metals, 
this soldering gun, or an automobile which may con- 
tain many pounds of Revere Copper, Brass and 
Bronze to assure satisfactory operation. 

The point of this story is that Revere’s interest in 
your problems by no means ends 





inch copper rod as the secondary 
of the transformer and a smaller 
rod for the tip. It is necessary for 
the rod to be sufficiently rigid, yet 
at the same time it must be soft 
enough so that during fabrication, 
involving shearing, coining and 
bending, the metal will not break, 
split or crack. A certain temper of 
rod was tried, and became twisted 
during fabrication, which made it 
difficult to assemble and interfered 
in other ways with the manufac- 








with the receipt of an order. It may 
well precede the order, and be 
maintained through very practical 
cooperation until you, as well as 
we, are convinced that the require- 
ments of manufacture and use have 
been met to the maximum degree. 
This practice of cooperation be- 
tween suppliers and manufacturers 
is rather common throughout in- 
dustry. The paper mill and pack- 
age maker will gladly work out 








ture and use of the device. The 
cure turned out to be a slightly harder temper, hard 
enough to prevent the twist, but not hard enough to 
result in fractures during fabrication. Proper temper 
was the key to a perfect job, not only for the trans- 
former secondary, but also for the soldering tip itself, 
which likewise has to be coined, punched, and 
formed into the necessary shape. 

Says the manufacturer: “In addition to being ex- 
tremely helpful in arriving at the proper tempers, 
Revere also recommended that we specify our rod 
in multiple lengths, and thus save considerable on 
scrap. They were also helpful in solving the problem 
of attaching the brass sleeve to the secondary rod.” 





with you the best material for your 
packages, for example. If you buy chemicals, the 
chemists may come up with something better or 
cheaper for your purposes, or suggest an advanta- 
geous shift in processing. There are many different 
types of rubber and rubber-like substances, and of 
glass, wood, plastics. You cannot be expected to know 
all about everything you buy, nor is it necessary. Sim- 
ply permit your suppliers to work out with you, in 
full knowledge of your problems, the specification 
and fabrication of the material best suited for your 
needs. No matter what you make nor from whom you 
buy, the opportunity to benefit by the knowledge of 
your suppliers is always open to you. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
w nw Ww 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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>> Boiled down, this is the controversial French plan for European defense: 
One army--including U.S. troops--for all Western Europe. One ministry of 





defense, headed by a civilian. No German divisions. West German units, if any, 


no larger than battalion size. Goal: 40 divisions by 1953, half from France. 





U.S. dollars, also, to finance big share of French and other European rearming. 





Additional condition: Approval of Schuman Plan, pooling coal and steel. 





>> Under the surface, U.S.-French differences on this issue are sharp. 
Biggest difference is over use of Germans in defense of Western Europe. 





U.S. can't see how Western Europe can be defended without calling man power 
of West Germany, at least to the extent of 8 to 10 divisions. And if the West's 
defense line is to be at the Elbe, why defend German soil without German troops? 

In addition: U.S. generals regard French idea of a unified, international 





army as visionary, impracticable. They doubt that small units from half a dozen 
nations scrambled together, speaking different languages, can fight effectively. 
What U.S. wants is a balanced force of maybe 50 divisions in the shortest 





possible time, with a minimum of political friction and untried military ideas. 
What French are asking, in a unified international army, is a military and 





political revolution before Atlantic Pact powers put their troops on the line. 
It's France against U.S. and all the others in this controversy. Compromise 
will take some doing. Delay in building up West Europe's defenses is inevitable. 


>> To understand why the French balk at U.S. planS.eee. 
Communist strength in France has to be appreciated. Frenchman's traditional 





fear of Germany is involved, of course, but it's not the only fear. New fears, 
fed by Communists, sap France's will to fight. Real question is whether a nation 





with a big Communist Party can defend itself against Soviet Russia. As of now, 
Communists are lying low, taking a soft line. But that's temporary. Big point 
is that Communists still have the largest single political party in France. 





>> Apply this fact to U.S. and you get a hint of what it means. Assuming U.S. 
Communists were as strong as French Communists, this is what you'd have: 
In U.S. Congress, Communists would control 130 of the 435 seats in House 





of Representatives. Half a dozen parties, all smaller, would split the remainder. 
At the polls, one of every four U.S. voters would go down the line for the 
hammer-and-sickle ticket, as 5.5 million Frenchmen did at 1947 general election. 





Labor in U.S. would be dominated by Communists. If U.S. were in France's 
shoes, that is, Communists would run the CIO, the United Mine Workers, much of 
the AFL, the Railroad Brotherhoods. Steel, coal, transport, shipping--most 

(over) 




















WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 





industries vital to national defense--would be at Communists’ mercy. 

U.S. armed forces, if in France's situation, would have their quota of Com- 
munists, some probably fairly high up. U.S. Government, including the Atomic 
Energy Commission, would permit Communists as employes. Loyalty tests, screen- 
ing against Communists, wouldn't be bothered with. Police, as in France, might 
be partly Communist. Communist teachers would be free to teach anywhere. 











>> In France, the unanswered question is what the 5.5 million Frenchmen who 
voted Communist in 1947 would do in case of war with Russia. As things stand..... 
Communist politicians exploit the average Frenchman's old fear of Germany, 
his new fear of Russia, his memories of war and occupation. That's why you find 
so many Frenchmen saying Stalin probably doesn't want war, at least not soon. 
Non-Communist politicians, with an eye to next year's general elections, 
figure it's wisest to play up fears of Germany, play down fears of Russia. 
Socialists, for instance, know they can't win votes of leftists, especially 
those who voted Communist last time, by favoring the U.S. plan to arm Germans. 
So Socialists, rather than go along with U.S., would pull out, let Cabinet fall. 
U.S., to avoid that, hints at compromise. Fact remains, however, that any 
compromise on arming West Germans is doubtful with French Communists so strong. 














>> Korean war has taken a new turn. This is the situation, seen from Tokyo: 

War _ won't end right away, may go on through the winter. U.S. troops, close 
to Manchurian border, have to stay a while longer, at least until all organized 
resistance ends. Chinese Communist troops are definitely involved. Major war 
with China, though, isn't yet in the picture, probably is to be avoided. 

Issue, reason Chinese Communists are in Korea, is control of the Yalu River 
dams and generators that Supply power to South Manchuria. 

What Communists fear, apparently, is that South Korean troops might seize 
Yalu River power plants, then cut off South Manchuria's power. 

Communist strategy, accordingly, may be to fight until whole question of 
Yalu power can be thrown into United Nations. It's assumed U.N. will authorize 
power distribution to South Manchuria. Then, presumably, Chinese will withdraw. 




















>> Reason the Chinese Communists are agitated about the Yalu River power is 
that without it all their plans for developing Manchuria fall flat. 
Yalu plants, built by the Japanese to serve both Manchuria and Korea, turn 
out 600,000 kilowatts, make up the biggest power installation in the Far East. 
Coal, steel, aluminum plants of South Manchuria depend on this power. 
Catch now is that generators, transformer stations are all on Korean side. 
Russian looting makes matters worse for the Chinese. In 1945, Russians ran 
off with generators from several Manchurian plants. Yalu, thus, is all-important. 











>> In London, Winston Churchill now thinks he has an issue that will overturn 
Britain's Socialist Government, put the Conservatives back into power. 

Issue iS over a proposal to write into permanent law existing Government 
powers over production, consumption, prices, even over wages and man power. 

To Churchill, this means making Britain a Socialist state forever. 

Surprise is that the Socialists themselves back the plan, after recent soft- 
pedaling. Apparently they think they are strong enough to win now on this issue. 

It probably means a new election this winter. Now both sides want it. 
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criminals 











Before . . . witnesses to crimes in St. 
Louis scanned crowded rogues’ gallery 
files in an effort to identify the wanted 
criminal. Oftentimes, after peering at 
hundreds of photographs for less than 
half an hour, they called it a day—too 
confused to be sure of identification. 
Could anything be done? Every hour 


The new rogues’ gallery—unique in 
style—simplifies the job immeasurably. 
Recordak microfilm copies were made 
of the front and profile pictures of 62,000 
past offenders. Then the tiny film images 
were attached to tabulating cards, which 
were punched and filed according to 
the criminal’s description and type of 


Fast, convenient review of suspects. 
Now, after the criminal is described, a 
sorting machine quickly delivers the 
cards in specified categories. Then, the 
Recordak 


being removed from the cards—are pro- 


microfilm images—without 


jected. Thus, the suspects appear— 
larger than life-size—one at a time— 





lost helped the “getaway.” crime committed. 


The use of Recordak micro- 
film in conjunction with punched 






card systems may suggest new econ- 
omies to you. For example, in filing engi- 
neering drawings, photographs, maps, 
title records, ete. All popular uses today! 
And this is just one of the ways Recordak microfilming is 
serving 65 different types of business, thousands of concerns. 

Remember — it can also speed your accounting rou- 
tines; cut your filing space requirements as much as 
99%; provide unparalleled protection for your vital 


business records and other documents. 





much easier for witnesses to identify. 


For complete details on Recordak microfilming, and 
its surprisingly low cost, write for a free 9 gim 
B Et Pak 
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copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t Be 





Wrong,” Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 














People of the Week 


Truman Sets Up a Speech Factory ... Charles S$. Murphy 
Directs Assembly Line... Skilled Staff Polishes, Softens 


President Truman, making more 
speeches just now than at any time since 
his busy 1948 campaign, also is making 
a new kind of address. Listeners have 
noted a distinct change. Speeches that 
once seemed to limp and wander, to 
grow contradictory or to come unnaturally 
from the President’s tongue have become 
more consistent, more tightly organized, 
smoother and better suited to Mr. Tru- 
man’s blunt way of speaking. Many have 
been wondering why. 

The answer lies inside the White 
House. There, a unique literary mill is in 
operation, turning out speeches, state- 
ments and messages as Mr. Truman needs 
them. The President simply pours ideas 
into one end of the mechanism and presi- 
dential papers come out at the other. 
This smoothly functioning machinery 
may reach its greatest usefulness when 
campaign time comes again in 1952. 
> Charles S. Murphy, Special Counsel 
to the President, is superintendent of the 
literary process. He is a stocky, friendly 
Southerner of 41. His helpers, all White 


House aides who have learned to sharpen 
a phrase and avoid language that might 
be misconstrued, are David D. Lloyd, 
George M. Elsey, David E. Bell and 
David H. Stowe. 

Others help, too. Many heavy pencils, 
in fact, are applied to successive drafts 
of the presidential pronouncements. The 
whole Government establishment is at 
Mr. Murphy’s call when he needs in- 
formation, suggestions or other assistance. 
And Democratic headquarters helps, as 
a matter of routine, on political speeches. 

Writing factory. Never before has 
the production of presidential papers 
been put on such a systematic basis. All 
modern Presidents have had help in 
writing speeches, of course. But with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, for example, it was 
a random sort of thing. One or two ex- 
perts put a speech together and Mr. 
Roosevelt usually dictated the final draft 
so that the words were, in a sense, his 
own. With Mr. Truman, it works this way: 

The President calls in Mr. Murphy and 
and in relaxed fashion tells 


his group 


them what he wants to talk about. some. 
times in precise, but more often in gen. 
eral, terms. Mr. Murphy then sets the 
wheels turning. Depending on the sub. 
ject, he asks the interested Department 
for information, figures, ideas and even. 
sometimes, a first rough draft. Several 
speeches on foreign policy have been 
pieced together first of all in the State 
Department. 

More often, however, the first draft is 
prepared by the hard-working Murphy 
team. There are consultations and argu. 
ments. Suggestions and ideas are fitted 
together. Once a speech is on paper, the 
writers go over it several times, quickly 
to get the total effect, then painstakingly, 
syllable by syllable, to be sure that exact 
meanings are expressed. 

Mr. Truman finally has his first look 
at the speech. Usually he wants changes 
made; sometimes he alters the direction 
of his remarks. The draft goes back to 
the mill for revision, for tightening, for 
finishing. Sometimes there are a number 
of successive versions. But, as the team 
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SPECIAL COUNSEL CHARLES S. MURPHY 
Inside the White House: a unique literary mill 
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gets accustomed to Mr. ‘Truman’s ora- 
torical ways, that number is reduced. 
Mr. Murphy and his group had ample 
time to prepare Mr. Truman's political 
speech at St. Louis, but, if necessary, 
could have turned it out in a single day. 
On foreign affairs they want a week to 
ten days, for many people must be con- 
sulted. But they have written so many 
political speeches that they know the 
President’s mind and feel on sure ground. 
One net effect of the new speech- 
writing system is that sly, provocative 
digs that once found their way into the 
Truman addresses and made enemies for 
the President have been largely elim- 
inated. Mr. Murphy keeps the speeches 
as nearly as possible to a factual basis 


and avoids unduly antagonizing any 
group. 
Economists think the writers have 


handled economic matters ably and even 
sometimes subtly, with an effective use 
of figures. For such statements, the group 
turns to Leon H. Keyserling, the Chair- 
man of the President’s Counsel of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and reduces his ideas 
and interpretations to prose that the lay- 
man can follow with easy understanding. 

Sometimes, but not often, the mill is 
set turning to write or perfect a speech 
for some official outside the White House. 
Such requests are not encouraged, how- 
ever, for time is limited. Mr. Murphy and 
his colleagues have many duties other 
than speech writing. 

Men at the typewriter. Mr. Murphy 
himself is a Southern Democrat who has 
found the “Fair Deal” line acceptable. 
His primary purpose is to follow the Pres- 
ident’s lead, phrase the President’s views 
in simple, clear English and be on his 
guard against statements that will step 
on toes unnecessarily and make enemies. 

After a North Carolina boyhood, Mr. 
Murphy, equipped with a law degree, 
came to Washington in 1934 and found 
a plese in the Senate’s legislative draft- 
ing service. His job was to take legisla- 
tive ideas of Senators and frame them in 
correct legal language for introduction as 
bills. He did several such jobs for Sena- 
tor Truman. 

No close friendship developed, but 
later, in the White House, Mr. Truman 
needed a legislative expert to perfect Ad- 
ministration measures and study the bills 
passed by Congress. He remembered Mr. 
Murphy, sent for him and made him as- 
sistant to the then Counsel, Clark Clif- 
ford, well known as the Truman speech 
writer of the time. 

Under Mr. Clifford, Mr. Murphy 
served an apprenticeship in writing presi- 
dential papers. During the 1948 cam- 
paign, he stayed in Washington at first, 
digging up data on local issues and spe- 
cial situations which he sent to the Pres- 
ident’s train for inclusion in Mr. Truman’s 
addresses. Later, he joined the party on 
the train himself. 

Mr. Clifford was of a rather sharply 
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liberal cast of mind. When he resigned 
early this year and Mr. Murphy suc- 
ceeded him, some feared the speeches 
might suffer from the loss of the Clifford 
polish and substitution of the more mod- 
erate Murphy point of view. Instead, 
general opinion is that Mr. Murphy and 
his colleagues have cacried the speeches 
to a new effectiveness. 

As for the Murphy helpers: 
> Mr. Lloyd, 39, is a New Deal liberal, 
a lawyer and Mr. Murphy’s §assistant. 
After Harvard, he went to work for the 
Resettlement Administration. He joined 
the National Lawyers Guild, but resigned 
when he decided it was too far to the 
left to suit him. Later, he helped to or- 
ganize Americans for Democratic Action 
and for a time was one of its officials. 

In 1948, Mr. Lloyd was doing research 
for the Democratic National Committee. 
He began working with Mr. Murphy and 
tried his hand at speech writing. Mr. 
Murphy found him helpful and, on his 
recommendation, Mr. Lloyd was brought 
into the White House in December, 1948. 
> Mr. Elsey, 32. is said to have learned 
much of his liberalism in the White 
House. He spent most of the war there 
as a naval officer in the ultrasecret map 
room. Mr. Clifford, who was Naval Aide 
to Mr. Truman at first, spotted Mr. Elsey 
and kept him on as a White House aide. 
He did research and helped to write 
whistle-stop speeches in the 1948 cam- 
paign. 
> Mr. Bell, 31, like Mr. Murphy is a 
moderate liberal. He served throughout 
the war in the Marine Corps and then 
went to work in the Budget Bureau. 
There he caught the attention of the 
White House and was drawn into the 
speech-writing team. 
> Mr. Stowe, 40, is considered a middle- 
roader economically. After studying at 
Washington and Lee University and then 
at Duke, he taught economics and _his- 
tory, and served as assistant director of 
the North Carolina State Employment 
Service. Mr. Stowe entered the Budget 
Bureau in 1941, transferred to the White 
House in 1947 and, in 1949, was made 
an Administrative Assistant. 

The team. All the speech writers are 
comparatively young men, devoted to the 
“Fair Deal” and to Mr. Truman per- 
sonally. Individually they do not spe- 
cialize in particular subjects; each is on 
call for any assignment that arises. In 
some part they may be considered policy 
makers, because policy can be affected 
by the turn of a phrase, the position of a 
comma. 

They have put presidential speech 
writing on a new basis. Nearly all of 
them went through the rugged experi- 
ence of the speech-filled 1948 campaign. 
They are ready to do it again. Mr. Mur- 
phy, judging by past progress, may be 
expected to have his literary mill in well- 
oiled, prolific condition when the 1952 
campaigning comes along. 

















$0,YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Store owner held responsible for fire 
which spread to adjoining shops. He 
has fire insurance but no property dam- 
age liability coverage. He thought 
he was insured. His loss—$79,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. Amico 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


FREE 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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ACTUAL Materia/s-Hlandling NEEDS oF Lt 


vesicn of CLARKS WE 





ONE Basic Design 
TWO Power Types 


¢ battery power, electric-motor drive 





¢ gas power, hydraulic-motor drive 


MOTOR IN THE DRIVE WHEEL 


—a compact, fully-enclosed drive 
unit with power delivered to the 
wheel direct from the motor shaft. 


SHORTEST TURNING RADIUS 


Shortest wheelbase of all hand 
trucks. 


MORE POWER | —and automatic 


power-reserve to meet peak re- 





quirements. 


GREATEST UNDERCLEARANCE 


to prevent “hanging up*’ 


REDUCED WEAR on rubber and 


floor because larger (14”) drive tire 
carries greater portion of the load. 


DESIGNED FOR ITS JOB 


There’s nothing new about 
powered hand trucks as such—but 
there’s a great deal that’s new and 
exceedingly important about the 
models that Clark is introducing. 

For a good many years Clark con- 
templated the addition of powered 
hand trucks to its expanding line of 
fork-lift trucks, industrial towing 
tractors and special attachments de- 
signed to meet particular handling 


| 





needs. It has been no part of Clark’s 
plan to produce simply “another 
competitive truck.’’ Rather, the 
guiding purpose has been clear and 
very much to the point: To build the 
best powered hand trucks on the 
market. 

Step No. 1 in that development 
was to determine industry's wants; 
and then to design a machine to 
satisfy those wants. To achieve its 
goal, Clark drew upon its wealth of 
practical experience in the field of 
materials handling, and its unique 





engineering knowledge gained dur- 
ing 35 years of specialized service 
to Industry in the broad field of 
power transmission. 





A DEFINITE JOB TO DO 


That the powered hand truck has 
a place in modern materials han- 
dling never was questioned. It was 
clear that im many small instal. 
lations, such trucks perform more 
effectively and more economically 
than any other type of equipment. 
It was equally clear that the com. 
prehensive, efficient, low-cost han- 
dling systems in large installations 
must employ hand trucks along 
with fork-lift trucks and towing 
tractors. 

On that thoroughly sound basis, 
Clark took all the time needed to 
produce machines that satisfy its 
own uncompromising standards of 
excellence—knowing that no stand- 
ards could be more exacting. 


eS 
“CLARK PRESENTS...” 


Today, with great pride and su- 
preme confidence, Clark presents 
these revolutionary additions to its 
Leadership Line: The new Clark 
Powered Hand Trucks—one basic 
design with two types of drive, to 
satisfy every requirement. Clark 
gives unqualified assurance that you 
will find in these new machines the 
same engineering integrity, the 
same economy of operation, the 
same rugged durability and ex- 
traordinary capacity for work that 
have established the Clark Line as 
the perennial first choice of a great 
majority of leading industries. This 
superior capacity for work is doubly 
important now that Industry is 
called upon once more for peak pro- 
duction with depleted manpower. 




















OF LEADING INDUSTRIES DICTATED THE 


Y POWERED HAND TRUCKS 
ELECTRO-LIFT 


* % New-type compound motor 
develops more power than any 
other electric hand truck 


% Economical use of power means longer 
work periods 


% Automatic acceleration prevents abuse, 
provides smooth, fast ‘“‘getaway”’ 


% Speed variations so slight, loaded or un- 
loaded, that operator fatigue is reduced 








% Soft, dynamic braking protects loads 


% The only short truck with space for batteries 
up to and including 19-plate 


HYDRO -LIFT 


% Heavy-duty, vane-type hy- 
draulic units for continuous effi- 
ciency and long life—a variable-displacement 
pump driving a constant-displacement motor 


% 24-hour ramp service every day! 


% Automatic torque multiplication assures 
ample reserve power when needed 


% Gas-powered hydraulic-motor drive un- 
equaled for smoothness and controllability 


% Effortless finger-tip positioning of direc- 
tional controls 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


To get all the data a = Oy ro) 0) A © 


on the Clark Powered Hand Trucks, 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY «+ BATTLE CREEK 124, MICH 


consult your Clark dealer, a trained 
counselor on) Materials Handling prob- Please send New Powered Hand Truck Book. 


lems. And send for our booklet describ- 





Name 


Firm Name __ 


ing these new trucks in detail—a copy Pamasts Gaus, secces 
is yours for the asking; simply fill in the 
coupon, attach to your letterhead and 
mail it. 


Street 
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City ee Zone State 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN. STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 














THE COMING CONTROLS 


AN 
CHARLES SAWYER 


Secretary of Commerce 


and 


INTERVIEW WITH 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


Administrator, National Production Authority 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is the armament program go- 
ing to be as big as populariy imagined, or is it 
going to taper off? 

If really big, what will it do to the ordinary 
citizen’s life? How will businessmen fare? 

Top businessmen, the 60 members of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce, discussed these problems with Defense 
Secretary Marshall, Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
and NPA Administrator Harrison in closed meet- 
ings at Sea Island, Ga., over last week end. 

Before going to Sea Island, the leaders of the 
meetings, Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Harrison, were in- 
vited to U.S. News & World Report conference 
rooms to discuss the impact of the arms program 
on the businessman and on the nation as a whole. 
The questions and answers follow. 


Pees 


CHARLES SAWYER got a degree from Cincinnati 
Law School, placed first among 193 in the bar 
examination and won election to the Cincinnati 
City Council at 24. Now 63, he has been Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Ohio, Ambassador to Belgium 
and, since May, 1948, Secretary of Commerce. 
He owns a newspaper and two radio stations in 
Ohio, and an interest in the Cincinnati ball club. 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON was telephone repairman 
at 17, vice president and chief engineer of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph at 46, and president 
of International Telephone at 56. In World War 
IT he was with the War Production Board and 
the Services of Supply, and became a Major 
General. Two months ago, at 58, he became head 
of the National Production Authority. 








SECRETARY SAWYER: 


Q Mr. Secretary, why did the Government prefer 
to set up controls through the existing agencies? 

A I was one of those who felt very strongly that it 
was desirable to have these controls operate, wherever 
possible, through existing agencies, primarily to save 
money. It is my observation, and I think everyone 
will agree, that these new and temporary agencies ex- 
pand with incredible rapidity, are always built up on 
an extravagant basis and are very hard to kill. 

Q You've delegated to the National Production 
Authority the power over controls? 

A I have delegated to the National Production 
Authority all of the authority which I received from 
the President except the authority over transportation 
facilities. Those have been retained and also certain 
authority which the Act itself said I couldn’t delegate. 

Q Does NPA have as much power as WPB had? 

A I think so. 

Q Could you have a Controlled Materials Plan 
built under the existing powers? 

A I think so. 

Q Would you need as many people to run a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan now as then? There were about 
20,000 required under WPB, weren't there? 

A There were 23,000 employes. They occupied 20- 
some buildings and 11 warehouses. 

Q Do you have power to ration materials in all 
industries? 


A I prefer to discuss only areas within which mf 


authority lies. We have power to ration material 
within that area. 

Q That’s everything really, isn’t it, except agricul: 
tural products? : 


A No. The Interior Department was given petro-f 
leum—which includes gas—and power and coal. Asidé { 
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from what was given to other departments, I would 
have that power in all industries. 

Q If prices were controlled, would that be an NPA 
job? 

A No. The price and wage controls are in anothet 
area and we have not been given any authority what: 
ever in reference to them. 

Q Yours is largely rationing of materials, or con- 
trol of materials, isn’t it? 

A It’s not rationing of materials. It’s the responsi 
bility of the NPA to see that, first, the defense estab- 
lishment gets what it needs, and, secondly, to see that 
so far as possible, in providing the Defense Depart: 
ment with what it needs, the civilian economy is no 
disrupted. 

Q But civilian consumption of what’s left after de- 
fense will have to be divided or allocated or rationed. 
Will you do that, or will the industries themselves 
recommend? 

A Our theory and practice are that we will seek 
the advice and counsel of industry in all of these mat- 
ters. Where allocation is required, of course, NPA will 


— 
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Conversion to Take a Year . . . Guarding Small Business 





..» Arms Needs Still Unknown... Peak of Program in ‘52 


authorize the indicated action. In other words, we 
take steps to see that the military establishment gets 
what it needs, and we wouldn’t undertake beyond 
that to say what industry should or shouldn’t have. 

However, it is easy to see that there are exceptions, 
which has been indicated by the order which Mr. 
Harrison issued recently with reference to construc- 
tion of places of amusement, and so forth. But in the 
main I have thought, and still do, that there is no 
reason why the Government should undertake to say 
that one industry should have materials and the other 
shouldn’t. It is our job to see that whatever we need 
for defense is available. 

Q If you take 30 per cent of a product for defense 
and leave civilians 70 per cent, where they have been 
consuming 100 per cent, are the people who produce 
going to be the judges of who shall have those alloca- 
tions? 


A Yes. 
MR. HARRISON: 


It is clear that we must have more productive ca- 
pacity, that we must have more of whatever it is that 
is limiting production and distribution at the present 
time. It looks as though the limiting factors involve 
raw materials. Therefore emphasis now is being placed 
on creation of additional sources of raw materials. So 
we start with the premise that we must have more 


productive capacity, and especially more raw ma- 
terials. 

Q You can’t get that increased productive capacity 
in time to take care of this situation? 

A No, but our emphasis is looking toward increased 
productive capacity. We are in a very difficult interim 
period, because there is not yet available an adequate 
measure of what the armament program and inter- 
national aid are going to require. 

Q How long do you think we've got for what we 
might call a conversion period from what our econ- 
omy has been to what it’s going to be for an indefi- 
nite length of time? 

A I would say another nine to twelve months. I 
think that, if the Congress approves an enlarged arma- 
ment program, say, in January, February or March, 
and then the military places orders, and those orders 
start to flow through the engineering, planning and 
purchasing stages in business, the actual impact of 
it is quite likely to be six months further away. 

Q In other words, in the second half of 1951 we'll 
begin to feel the real impact? 

A I would think so. 

Q Might there be somewhat of a recession before 
that? 

A Of course, there might be, but the present figures 
that I have seen on the military program, with the 


(Continued on page 34) 





—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES SAWYER AND W. H. HARRISON IN THE U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT CONFERENCE ROOMS 
“We propose to follow the practice of distributing what there is available on an equitable basis“ 
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... “We are now in a difficult and trying period” : 


orders that are now out in industry, contemplate a 
gradual rise in the armament program. The present 
program is a modest program. It’s only measured in 
relatively small terms. I would estimate that, if a new 
program is authorized, it might well get a start in 
the third calendar quarter of 1951, and likely be in 
full force the early part of 1952. 


If There Were a Man-Power Chart— 

Q Business now doesn’t have these orders, and you 
have cut back in construction, you're tightening 
credit, you’re drawing in the strings on these things, 
but you don’t have a replacement, do you? Isn't that 
likely to cause a recession? 

A We are now in a difficult and trying period. We 
would like very much, of course, to have the equiva- 
lent of a man-power chart which would show man 
power required for military procurement, and then 
be able to balance out the reduction of materials, 
which, in turn, would bring about a well-integrated 
program. Of course, that was one of the first things I 
started out to obtain, sensing how terribly important 
it was. 

One factor present now that was not present before 
is the stockpile. If you take, say, a million dollars of 
material and put it in the stockpile, dependent on the 
material, the end-product effect might well be the 
equivalent of 20 or 30 million dollars’ productive 
effort. A ton of copper in the stockpile, compared with 
that same ton of copper processed and distributed, 
might well represent 20 or 30 times the value in goods 
and services. All of that is a very disrupting influence 
on our economy. Each stockpile item is being studied 
and an attempt is being made to evaluate the impact 
on our economy or our ability to carry out the bal- 
ance of the defense program. 

Q You haven't the military requirements yet? 

A No, and that is quite understandable. When the 
President announced the objective of the 3-million- 
man military force and when, just recently, it has been 
indicated that there will be increased aid to Europe— 
there has not been opportunity on the part of the 
Defense Department and those who are working on 
the international military aid program to develop 
a measure of what will be required. 

Q Haven't you a rough idea? 

A No—no measure of the projected over-all pro- 
gram. Now in this interim period there are certain 
things that constructively can be done. It is quite evi- 
dent already from the extent of the present program 
that certain materials are in short supply. 

Q What are those? 

A They run to the more generally talked-of ones— 
aluminum, copper, zinc, the alloys. 

Q Steel itself? 

A Not so much in the area of what we would call 
steel itself. I would put it more in the alloys. 

Q Cobalt? 

A Yes. So what we have been attempting to do is 


to make certain that, where materials are in meagyy. 
ably short supply, normal channels of distribution ' 
are retained. i 

Q How can they be retained without a supply? 

A Very importantly, they can where material is jp | 
short supply. Ordinarily in the purchase of materia} 
there are what might be called regular purchasers and J) 
intermittent purchasers. I don’t like to characterize F 
these purchasers as large or small business, becaus 
sometimes both large and small businesses are inter. 
mittent purchasers. Also we have a rapidly expanding 
economy, and there are many people today who want 
to purchase materials and supplies who, three to six 
months ago, were not in business or not in the kind of 
business they now are in. So we consider that in this i 
interim period it is very important that we attempt ff 
to reduce the imbalance that has been brought about f 
in the distribution channels, and many of our orders 
are directed toward doing just that. I might say that 
orders are being directed in particular toward seeing 
to it that those channels of distribution that supply 
small business are kept proportionately serviced, so f 
that small and intermittent purchasers receive ade- f 
quate consideration. 

Q But the responsibility for distribution is not 
yours in NPA? 

A Yes, I should think that the over-all responsi: § 
bility is ours. 

Q Are you going to allocate to the industries, tf 
the industry groups, the power to make pei 
to customers? 

A No, I don’t think it will operate quite that way 
To illustrate, take steel. Steel is distributed through 
two broad channels—one direct from the mill to the 
users, and the other from the mill to the warehouse 
to the user. We now have an order which I anticipate f 
will be out in a day or two or three which assures 
that warehouses receive from the mills a percentage 
of the steel that they customarily have received 
In other words, we are taking a step to insure 
equitable distribution, and that is important and 
fundamental. 


Too SEE ren em wo 





The Question of Prices 

Q Will you control to whom the warehouse sells? 

A No. I anticipate talking with Dr. Valentine [ Alas 
Valentine, Administrator of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency] on the question that you obviously 
raise. When there is granted to a warehouse the right 
to have a certain amount of material, there is raise¢ 
a question as to what properly should be done with 
regard to prices. 

Q A distribution warehouse might sell to General 
Motors? 

A Yes, but, again, we will attempt to set up policies 
and procedures which indicate that the warehouse is 
to continue its trade with its normal users. That may 
well present a difficult point of administration, but ! 
suggest that when the impact of the defense program 
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makes material scarce we do have a responsibility to 

see to it that the material available is distributed 

equitably. 

Q You’re moving toward control of materials then? 

A Yes, we are anticipating that, if the armament 
program is in the substantial amounts that most be- 
lieve it will be, there will then be control of material 
and Controlled Material Plans. The freight-car pro- 
gram illustrates this point best—we do have the Con- 
trolled Material Plan working in the freight-car 
program. The manufacturers of freight cars have 
made up bills of materials for the quantity of freight 
cars that they are required to make, the repair parts 
that are required, and those bills of material in 
turn have been taken by NPA steel division and 
placed on different steel suppliers. 

Q When you ask them to maintain “customary 
distribution,” aren’t you going to have to prescribe 
and define what you mean by “customary distribu- 
tion’? 

A Yes, and that is what we are attempting to do. 

Q Isn’t that going to lead us back to what we had 
in WPB, which is that every industry group is going 
to come to you with a normal consumption and when 
you limit the normal consumption someone is going 
to have to make a plan of allocation, either the in- 
dustry or you? 

A Yes. 

Q In WPB the industry drew up the plan of self- 
allocation and a method of policing it, submitted it 
to the WPB and the WPB made it its own plan. So 
the industry was never in the position, as we under- 
stand it, of ever having had the power to police it- 
self. Is it going to be the same thing this time? 

A No. Surely, in the creation and development of 
these plans no one group has sufficient knowledge or 
experience to do it, and the plan that we propose will 
be the net product of the experience of industry and 
Government. 

Q Under this law you're given power and only you 
are given the power to allocate products? 

A That is right. 

Q Because, if an industry had that power, wouldn't 
it have to get immunity under the antitrust laws? Are 
you going to clear from antitrust prosecution those 
people who meet to consider recommendations? 

A Yes, we are. 

Q So industries that sit down to work out a co- 
operative plan will not be in danger of prosecution as 
they were before? 

A No. 


SECRETARY SAWYER: 


If I may interrupt you, I think there are two things 
that must be kept in mind. The ordinary meetings of 
the industry groups are not meetings for the purpose 
of working out voluntary programs. Those are the 
programs that have to be cleared with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Bill Harrison has an industry group 


Maintaining “customary distribution” 


that meets with him to advise him. The program that 
results from that is his order. It isn’t a voluntary 
agreement. 

Q But last time when the industry met—as they 
often had to do to work out a plan and then bring it 
in—it was held that the meetings of a preliminary 
nature could be vulnerable under antitrust-law de- 
cisions. Will that happen again? 


MR. HARRISON: 

I don’t think that will happen. We have as our 
counsel Manly Fleischman, formerly assistant to John 
Lord O’Brian, who was counsel for WPB, and he is 
quite aware of the possibilities. 

Q Are you going to follow the same scheme that 
the WPB followed? 

A I don’t want to suggest that we are or are not 
going to follow the scheme of the WPB. I think cir- 
cumstances are quite different. We are going to follow 
plans dictated by the circumstances now present. In 
some respects, most likely they may follow WPB. 

Q The little fellow in business, seeing the big 
fellow in the industry sitting around a table and di- 
viding up where the materials shall go, begins to get 
apprehensive because, unless he has a Voice in that in- 
dustry group—and he often hasn’t—he frequently 
sees an order written which excludes him. That hap- 
pened again and again in the last war in the WPB, 
and it wasn’t discovered how badly the small fellow 
was being squeezed until after the war was over—will 
that happen now? 

A I think we have indicated an awareness of that 
problem in our initial act, which is our concern with 
respect to distribution. That’s one phase of it. Another 
phase has to do with limitation of the use which is 
made of different materials. Unquestionably, as more 
materials get into tighter supply, there will be neces- 
sity for restricting use. 

Already orders have been issued and others are in 
process to implement both of those broad ideas. The 
distribution phase is best illustrated in the case of 
steel and aluminum. The limitation phase is covered 
by the construction order and the natural-rubber 
order. So, as I visualize it, our orders certainly 
through the initial period will be directed at those two 
basic points. One order might be directed at one 
phase, and another order at another phase. We fully 
well recognize that what makes America unique is our 
strong economy. And this economy is built, in great 
measure, on our distribution system as well as on our 
manufacturing. We are trying to recognize and retain 
the strength of our economy and do the things neces- 
sary to expand it. 

Q When you speak of the uses to which things are 
to be put, that brings up the question of what's “‘es- 
sential” and what’s “nonessential,” which was the di- 
vision they emphasized in World War I. You already 
are talking of “essential” and “nonessential” in con- 
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struction. Do you think you will carry that principle 
into other industries? 

A If the program looms as large as is now contem- 
plated, I regret it will be necessary to follow that 
principle. We have studies under way, for example, 
in copper, to develop what might be characterized as 
“essential” and “nonessential” uses. There are certain 
things that only can be done with copper, and there 
are other things now using copper which can be done 
with materials other than copper—maybe not as well 
and maybe not at the same cost. We are in that study 
phase, and that is the reason why it takes more time 
to get out orders having to do with a limitation of 
use, which is a characterization of nonessentiality. 


Allowing Time to Adjust 

Q You couldn't cut by a certain percentage across 
the board—say, everybody cut 10 or 20 per cent? 

A Of course, basically that is what is being done 
with respect to our distribution approach. And also 
for the purpose of insuring that there be a reasonable 
time for adjustment. For example, if a man is making 
Venetian blinds out of aluminum and it should de- 
velop that aluminum will not be available for the pur- 
pose, certainly that man is entitled to time to change 
from the use of aluminum to the use of the other 
available material—that change cannot be made over- 
night. We are hoping that we shall be able to estab- 
lish an interval of time to permit a reasonably orderly 
adjustment. That is the reason that we are taking 
action at this time and prior to having available an 
adequate measure of the defense requirements. 

Q Do you think that the defense requirements are 
going to be larger? There is a feeling in business that 
they may now be cut back, isn’t there? 

A I happen to believe that they will be expanded. 
Actually, we are at war, and it happens to be a war 
to avoid a war, and I am convinced that a strong 
armament program is the sure way to avoid war itself. 

Q But business feels that defense orders won't offset 
really the cutbacks that are being ordered. Is that 
view justified? 

A Yes, there is some reason for that because for a 
short interval of time there can be tightening of in- 
ventories and other activities to stretch what you have 
a little further. But as we look at the potential arma- 
ment program ahead, it seems clear that there is an 
obligation to take some of these steps to make possible 
what I would characterize as a more orderly adjust- 
ment period rather than wait and be faced with prob- 
ably sharp readjustments. 

Q You are clearing the way? 


SECRETARY SAWYER: 


That brings us back to the question that you asked 
me originally, which it seems to me it is well to clear 
up, and that is whether or not the thing that we are 
proposing to do is to meet the military needs and co- 
ordinate that with civilian needs or whether we are 


undertaking a job of over-all control, even if it isn't 
involved in military needs. I think that what M; 
Harrison has said indicates pretty clearly that it wij 
be necessary to move into more controls—it’s like 
dominoes, if you knock one down, you knock a lot oj 
others down—but it will only be done on the theory 
that it’s a necessary step following what’s done to fur. 
nish materials for the military, and not on the theory 
that we are undertaking in any wise to control every. 
thing. Resistance will be made continually to that 
course, so far as it can be, but it is perfectly clear that 
as we go on there will be need for many a succeed. 
ing step to adjust the step that has already beep 
taken. 

I think one thing that should be brought out js 


what’s been done in looking out for the interests of 


so-called “‘small business.” Bill Harrison and his staff, 
from the very beginning, have tried to meet a need 
that wasn’t recognized until pretty late in World 
War II. 


MR. HARRISON: 

One of the main divisions of NPA is devoted to the 
interests of small business, and in all discussions and 
industry meetings and in our specific considerations 
of orders we have prominently and always before u 
the interest of small business. And I might say that i 
is that interest which has pointed up this broad neces. 
sity of insuring the continuance of the pattern of ow 
present distribution system, because, again, what | 


call intermittent purchasers—you might call them > 


small purchasers—generally obtain their supplies 
through warehouses rather than direct from the mills 
The distribution system is a very sensitive part of our 
entire economy. 

Q Doesn't that mean that you are going to have to 
control that whole system? 

A We will have to have orders which indicate what 
it is that seems important to do in the distribution 


area, and that is what we are now doing. Each of ou 


industry divisions is set up so that there is a cross- 
section representation. We will modify the representa: 
tion as experience indicates desirable, and certainl) 
we are starting out with full recognition of the point 
you have raised. 

Q You're issuing temporary orders or plans and 
letting the industry criticize them before you for- 
malize them, aren’t you? 

A The mechanics of what we do follows a line 0 
general meetings. We crystallize our ideas and makt 
a draft of an order, then, after discussion with the 
industry committee, the revised draft is submitted to 
a reviewing committee made up of representatives 0! 
Government departments. I have yet to see an order 
everybody likes. After all of this, we then go into4 
huddle with ourselves and finalize the order. That’ 
the machinery. 

Q You indicate that you are going to ask Dt 
Valentine about price controls on steel. Is it the 
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_,,. “Can projects once started be completed?” 


thought that they can put price controls on steel with- 
out wage controls? 

A Really I don’t know. I do know though that it is 
just good sense in a tight supply situation where the 
Government, in substance, makes it possible for a 
group of warehouse people to obtain products, that 
the Government would seem to have an obligation, 
through an established agency that has to do with 
ptice, at least to raise the question of price. Our 
agency does not have to do with price. This ware- 
house order is the first order that seems to me that 
bears on that, and I do not know what Dr. Valentine’s 
view will be on it. 

Q What kind of check are you going to have on the 
military requirements as to whether they are exag- 
gerated, whether they are inflated, whether they are 
over sure 1n the sense these military men want to be— 
they would like to have 110 per cent available for 
some theoretical emergency. In the last war we found 
that the Munitions Committee always had to fight 
with the WPB over who should get what and whether 
the requirement was valid or not, and checked and 
screened by someone who wasn’t trying to hog every- 
thing. What procedures have you in order more or 
less to protect against that? 

A I must reply in general terms. We contemplate 
that we will have a schedule—for example, how many 
tanks a month, or how many shells a month—and we 
will have broad measures or factors to apply against 
those schedules with respect to certain materials. For 
example, if 10 of a certain kind of tank are called for, 
delivered in June, an estimate will be made of in 
what month or in what quarter materials should be 
available. 

Q There is nobody deciding, however, whether 100 
tanks are needed, 1s there? 

A Yes. That will be the military. 


SECRETARY SAWYER: 


Obviously, the decision as whether there will be 100 
tanks or 90 is not to be made by the Commerce De- 
partment. The only decision we will make is whether 
or not they are ordering twice what they need to make 
100 tanks. The timing is important, too. There’s a 
tendency, shall I say, on the part of the military— 
and, for that matter, on the part of anybody who 
wants to be sure—to get things before he needs them. 
That can disrupt the civilian control to a great extent, 
so I think it’s just about as important for us to see 
that their orders come in properly timed as that they 
come in the proper amounts. 

Q Isn’t it that you might have, for instance, Mr. 
Harrison, more tanks ready before you have any 
Army to fight them? 


MR. HARRISON: 

Exactly. Of course, there comes some point in Gov- 
éfnment or business where checks upon checks be- 
come useless, and I understand that the basic func- 


tion of the Munitions Board is to make the kind of a 
check you have indicated. 

Q Except that the Munitions Committee in the last 
war reflected largely what the military wanted, while 
the WPB often said the requirements were exagger- 
ated. What is your plan on this? 

A The broad distinction now is that there is really 
a Munitions Board now. Over the years there has 
been a great deal of planning and effort put into it on 
the part of Government, anticipating a situation like 
the present period, and now there really is to be a co- 
ordinating agency for the three defense departments 
and that co-ordinating agency will represent the De- 
fense Department as claimant for materials. That was 
not the situation during the last war. 

Q What impact has there been already from the 
first order you issued on construction material? 

A The impact has raised a very proper question, 
and that question mainly goes to the point of the ob- 
vious concern placed in the minds of people with re- 
spect to their ability to complete projects under way. 
In retrospect, we overemphasized that point. I don’t 
know that we can rightfully appraise the result of 
what we have done, but the reason is ‘quite clear. We 
have been importuned for the past month or so by 
people who have in mind starting projects, and want 
assurance that, once a project has started, it will be 
completed. That comes all the way from owners to 
people who are going to do financing. 

Obviously, no one can give anyone assurance that, 
once having started a construction project, it can be 
finished, with a nation confronted with the possibility 
of a heavy defense program. But there has been a 
great deal of emphasis placed on this by many people, 
born of the experience of 1942, 1943 and 1944, when 
projects were started and materials and man power 
were not available to permit orderly completion. 

Q What would you say in general about the op- 
portunity? 

Secretary Sawyer As we indicated in our initial or- 
der, there was no attempt made and no suggestion on 
our part that projects, once started, would not be 
completed. The assumption was that, as far as we 
could see, they would be completed. 

Mr. Harrison Here’s where these moral obligations 
get into the picture, and we felt we had a moral ob- 
ligation—pressed by so many people to give assurance 
for completion—to indicate that no assurance could 
be given. I think we overemphasized that point and 
I think it needs further clarification. 

Secretary Sawyer We recognize the difficult situa- 
tion of a man who wants to know whether or not he 
can go ahead with an enterprise if he has started it. 
He’s not an unreasonable fellow. It might be possible 
to make a distinction between saying that we’ll assure 
him that he can finish the project that he begins, and 
saying that he will be free to finish the project that 
he’s begun, but we can’t give him any assurance as to 
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.. “It’s many times as hard a job as before” 


whether or not the materials will be available. It 
seems to me there is a distinction there. 

Q In private work he’ll be on his own? 

Secretary Sawyer We can’t guarantee anything, but 
there’s a probability that, once having started, he isn’t 
going to get any orders to stop, although we don’t 
know. If somebody drops bombs on us, anything may 
happen. 


MR. HARRISON: 

There is great public interest in this question, 
and public interest demands that those of us who 
are administering these activities express our views 
clearly. Our view is, certainly at this time, that 
we have no intent with respect to possible future con- 
struction-limitation orders to halt projects under way 
at the time of the order. I think had we so stated that 
in the order, the order would have been sounder, and 
already we have a revision under way. No one pos- 
sesses the wisdom to anticipate all of these prob- 
lems. We live and learn and try to improve as we 
go along. 

Q Who's going to be responsible for the curtail- 
ment of industrial and commercial types—the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or the NPA? 

A If the defense demands should be such that it 
seems necessary to restrict the use of material in 
further types of construction, then there will be an 
additional order by NPA. 

Q Are we dipping into our stockpiles already? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Is the emergency such that that is likely to 
happen? 

A I don’t mind expressing my own view on that, 
which is that it would be a very serious situation if at 
this time we had to dip into our stockpile. I think 
such a possibility should be subject to most critical 
review. 

Q What have you envisioned as a means of selling 
to the country the urgency of your program and your 
orders? 

A I think obviously the Government first should 
have a reasonable measure of the effect of the impact. 
It is essential to know how heavy the armament pro- 
gram is going to be. When that is known, I am confi- 
dent there will be a reasonable meeting of minds. 
The difficulty right at the moment is that the measure 
of impact is not now known. 

Q Except that when we have a Korean war that's 
over and no sign anywhere on the horizon of any 
trouble and an average fellow whose business is af- 
fected says “Well, I don’t see any war going on’’— 
that’s your psychological problem this time they 
didn't have in the last war, isn’t it? 


SECRETARY SAWYER: 

It’s many times as hard a job as it was before for 
exactly that reason. You ask what is planned in the 
way of selling the need to the public. Of course, that’s 


an over-all proposition. That doesn’t involve only th, 
NPA. That involves the whole military program. 

Q You think the program will g0 ahead? 

A I think it would be utter folly for us to assum 
just because we won the Korean war that we don! 
need to carry out a program which was designed t 
take care of the possibility of any aggression, not jug 
one particular aggression. 


We saw amazing reactions right after Korea on th } 


part of the public, including businessmen, in the mgt. 
ter of controls. I sent reports out, our questionnaire 
out, all over the country, and I’m sure you had th 
same results. 

The willingness, if not even the desire, for contro 
was amazing on the part of the public. In other word 
they felt that we were in an emergency and they wer 
willing to sacrifice anything, to discipline themselve 
to any extent, to get the proper result. The whok 
question now is, will the public be wise enough an¢ 
foresighted enough, clear-headed enough to see that 
just because we’ve won this war in Korea—I assuny 
that we will have won it by the time Congress meet 
—we still need to go ahead? 

Q Then you've got the second problem, which 
that, while we’re constricting over here, a good man 
nations abroad to whom we're shipping materials ar 
not constricting their civilian consumption. What: 
going to be done about that? 

A We certainly are going to ask that. We have: 
right to. 

Q Mr. Harrison, do you see any end to the need fo 
controls, if we keep out of war, in the next four « 
five years? 


MR. HARRISON: 


Again, it depends on the size of the armament pro 


gram. If the armament program were to be continue(f} 


at the present level, I think we have a sound prospet! 
of getting out of controls promptly, because some ir: 
crease in productive capacity will be brought along tt 
take care of the present program. But if the program 
is substantially greater, it might well be a few year 
before additional productive capacity could 
brought into the picture. During that interim period 
I would think it would be necessary to continue sont 
form of controls. 

Q There would be no depression in that period 
You're indicating that a high level seems to be guat 
anteed? 

A No. I didn’t mean to so indicate, because I hatt 
no views on it. 

Q As you get the cutbacks, it may do the opposite’ 

A Yes, that is a matter which most certainly needs 
careful watching. 


SECRETARY SAWYER: 

I would like to say a word about production ¢& 
pacity. First, there is a natural inference that th 
things which are being done now by the NPA at 
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restrictive on the economy—in other words, that 
they tend to hold it down rather than to expand 
it, We want it clearly understood that as far as both 
the Department of Commerce and the NPA are 
concerned, our ultimate objective is exactly the op- 
posite. We are firm believers in the fact that our 
productive capacity should and must be increased 
and any restrictive orders that may in certain areas 
prevent that should be regarded, and are regarded 
by us, as only temporary. I think that’s a point that 
is very important and proper for us to make. 

I want also to say that, in connection with this 
question of productive capacity and production, there 
are two things that must be kept in mind. First is the 
distinction between production and productive ca- 
pacity. In other words, it’s possible to use our present 
capacity and get a great deal more in the way of pro- 
duction than we’re getting now. I think there’s no 
doubt about that. We shouldn’t let that need and that 
action wait upon a vast increase in productive capac- 
ity. That may mean longer hours, it may mean bet- 
ter techniques, it may mean action on the part of 
management as well as labor, but the urgent need is 
first to take the capacity we have and make it work 
to the maximum. 

Our second point, which it seems to me is well to 
make, is that this increase in capacity must be made 
in a way which will not interfere too much with the 
thing which the NPA is trying to do in providing the 
materials for the military establishment nor, on the 
other hand, be made in a way which will disrupt the 
whole economy. 

Q What about the question of steel capacity? 

A I want to make it very clear that I am on the 
side of those who believe very strongly that we should 
have an increase in steel capacity. As a matter of fact, 
the day that Mr. Harrison was sworn in I had called 
in the steel people, as you know, and asked them to 
say to me, or give me a statement, as to what they 
were prepared to do in the way of increasing their 
steel capacity. As a result of that, they did give me a 
commitment of 9.4 million tons by the end of 1952. 
There’s been some comment that that wasn’t enough. 
It is not enough for the future. However, some people 
fail to take into consideration an important element, 
the element of time. They say we ought to have a 
capacity of 120 million tons, but they don’t say 
“when.” 

It’s proper to point out that if this increase in capac- 
ity of over 4 million tons a year—and I think it will 
be even greater than indicated—if that’s maintained, 
in five years we’ll have 120 million tons’ capacity. In 

other words, we’re to have 110 million by the end of 
1952. So for those who say we must have 120 million, 
the question is when? Do you want us to have 120 
million at the end of 1952 or do you want it at the end 
of 1954? If we’re to get 120 million at the end of 1952, 
we must face the problem, first, as to what disruption 
will occur to our present process, and also whether, if 


_.. “Productive capacity must be increased” 


we have that capacity, we will have an equal supply 
of manganese or ore boats, other things that go into 
the final process of making steel. I don’t wart the 
Commerce Department to be under any imputaricn of 
trying to hold down capacity when our desire is ex- 
actly the opposite. 

Q What agency will study the question of increas- 
ing productive capacity through longer hours? Whose 
problem is that? 

A I’d say that is the NSRB or the Man Power 
Agency. 


MR. HARRISON: 

I suggest, as we come to the point where production 
is limited by man power, that will then be resolved. 
I happen to believe that we have great possibil- 
ities in our man-power situation. I do not happen to 
belong to the school which believes man power is 
going to be the limiting factor. I happened to see 
man power work in 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. This 
country has enormous flexibility in man _ power. 
That grows, in large part, out of its great technologi- 
cal advances, its great labor and management skills. 
I am confident the country will make full use of 
these skills. 

Q Mr. Harrison, can you say anything about 
possible limitation orders on output of automo- 
biles and appliances? Can you foresee that at this 
time? 

A_ It is very difficult at this time to say anything 
about that. We had the opportunity to review this 
matter with the industry people, trying to build back- 
ground, advising that in all likelihood—looking ahead 
into next year—the defense requirements would 
be such that there would not be enough of the raw 
materials to go around, and that we propose to 
follow the practice of distributing what there is avail- 
able on an: equitable basis. People who are resource- 
ful can make more end products. Again, I think it 
will be a further backward step if we should have 
to say to somebody who made 100 refrigerators 
or 100 automobiles that he now can make 
only 80. 

Q These orders so far won't limit automobile pro- 
duction very much, will they? You are relying on the 
credit curbs on that, but how long will you wait be- 
fore you make up your mind whether the credit curbs 
are doing the job? 

A Again, the requirement of the defense program 
will determine any need to do that. 

Q You look for the peak of the whole thing to 
come in 1952? 

A Yes, on the assumption that it will be the na- 
tional policy to go forward with a larger armament 
program and that this policy is implemented by ap- 
propriations authorized in the near future. 

Q Of course, if there is a sudden war, all time- 
tables will go by the board, won't they? 

A Of course. 
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CURBS ON INDUSTRY: MORE TO COME 


Credit, Output Restrictions Ahead for Years 


Slowly, but surely, the long 
arm of Government is reaching 
out to control business. 

Credit control is just the first. 
Materials gradually will be ra- 
tioned. Output will be limited in 
one spot, added to in another. 
Control of some prices is coming 
into sight. 

Planners are coming back into 
their own. Planning, revived, 
may be here to stay. 

Business in this country is to slip 
gently but firmly into controls. As 
businessmen slip under controls, their 
operations will be fitted into « pattern 
of a planned economy, directed from 
Washington. 

Controls, coming back, are to remain 
for a long time. Officials already are giv- 
ing that assurance. They speak of a con- 
trol period that will last four or five years, 
or even longer. During that time, the 
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businessman is to bump into a new 
arrays of “don’ts” and “can’ts” that will 
govern his actions. Nearly everything he 
does is to fit into an armament plan that 
is to get top consideration for many years 
ahead. 

Many businessmen already have felt 
the long arm of Government reaching out 
and taking hold. But what has happened 
is just a beginning, just a warm-up period 
for the controls that are to come as the 
arms program develops. In the end, the 
pattern of controls is not expected to be 
very different from the controls that ap- 
plied during wartime. 

The policy is to apply controls gradu- 
ally, to get businessmen accustomed to 
mild restraints, then to tighten controls 
as the arms program expands. That 
tightening process is to speed up in the 
months just ahead as the Government 
lets more arms contracts, builds its stock- 
pile, spends more money. 

Experience to date shows how this 
policy works. The first control was a mild 
tightening of credit terms on home build- 
ing. That happened in July. Next step 
was to impose rather mild controls over 
installment sales—controls that actually 


How Controls | Are Closing In 


didn’t require many merchants to change 
their credit policies. , 

Then credit tightened up sharply, 
Homeowners now are required to put 
up substantial down payments on most 
homes and to pay off mortgages in 2 
years. Merchants no longer can sel! goods 


on a dollar-down and _ dollar-i-month 
basis. Automobile dealers must get a 
third down and the remainder in 15 
months. Appliance dealers must get a 
fourth down and furniture stores, 15 per 


cent. Payments must be completed in 15 
months. 

Purpose of these restrictions is, frankly, 
to cut down on the volume of civilian 
business. Part of the plan is to take cus- 
tomers away by making it harder for 
them to pay for goods. The Government 
hopes to achieve two results from these 
controls over credit. By cutting down 
consumer demand, planners hope to re- 
lieve the upward pressure on prices and 
they expect to make more raw materials, 
labor and plant capacity available for 
the arms program. 

Businessmen also are beginning to get 
orders from the Government on how to 
operate. They are told to keep inventories 
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to practical working levels and to accept 
defense orders and fill them ahead _ of 
other orders. War orders now carry pri- 
ority tags that must be honored. 

That’s the demand side of the plan 
The program is to curtail civilian demand 
to make room for military demand that 
is to come. But the Government does not 
intend to stop there. It is moving in other 
directions, too. 

Supply of materials is coming rapidly 
under Government control. Steel and 
aluminum producers are directed to ac- 
cept military orders for a fixed percentage 
of their output. That is just a beginning 
of Government control over supply lines. 
Soon it is to apply to copper, nickel and 
many other items where shortages are 
expected to develop. This type of plan- 
ning is to control the volumes of military 
and civilian output in individual plants. 

The Government also is preparing to 
direct the flow of materials for civilian 
uses. Civilian goods considered essential 
are to get the supply of raw materials 
they need, just as military items are to 
get needed supplies. This already has 
happened in freight cars. Other industries 
due for favored treatment on supply 
sources include air lines, pipe lines, elec- 
tric-power Companies. 

Before long, U.S. industry is probably 
to be divided by Government into three 
segments—war industry—the top favorite 
—“essential” civilian industry, and “non- 
essential” industry. Businessmen can get 
an inkling of what may happen to “non- 
essential” industry in the order barring 
future construction of theaters, recrea- 
tion halls and other places of amusement. 

Distribution is another aspect of 
U.S. business that is to feel the hand of 
Government. Controls are about to come 
over the distribution of steel to civilian 
users. Small business firms are promised 
a fair share of steel through warehouses. 
Government is stepping in to see that the 
amount of steel that is left over from mili- 
tary demand will not be gobbled up by 
big civilian users. 

The steel order is just a sample of what 
is to come in other materials. The Gov- 
emment plan calls for an even distribu- 
tion of all kinds of materials after mili- 
tary demands are satisfied. The idea is 
to keep civilian enterprises alive by 
dividing supplies as equitably as possible 
among large users, such as the automo- 
bile industry, and small buyers, such as 
the fountain-pen industry. 

Production is to be affected soon by 
other controls being prepared in Wash- 
ington. Tire plants and manufacturers of 
other rubber products already are ordered 
to cut back their use of rubber. Next in 

line are the metalworking industries. They 
are to be asked to curtail their use of 
copper, nickel and aluminum, and may 
be deprived of cobalt altogether. 

Production controls and material con- 
trols go hand in hand with Government 

planning. Government moves in on the 
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NEW FREE BOOK TELLS 
How to Buy — How to Apply 
the Right Aluminum Paint 


DID YOU KNOW there have been BIG changes made in 
aluminum paints—better vehicles, better pigments? That there’s 
one type of aluminum for metal surfaces? Another for heated 
surfaces? And a third for weather-exposed wood? 

ALCOA does not make paint, but we have prepared this book 
to help you select the right aluminum paints, made by leading 
paint manufacturers from Alcoa pigments. You’ll find many 
valuable facts in this new, free, illustrated, 24-page booklet ‘‘Paint- 
ing with Aluminum’’. Included are application instructions to 
insure maximum service; coverage tables, facts on correct types 
of ready-mixed aluminum paints for metal, masonry, wood, 
inside or out—and for heated surfaces. A copy is yours for the 


asking, by return mail. Fill out this coupon and attach it to your 


letterhead. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, | 
Paint Service Bureau, 1743K Gulf Bldg., | 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. | 
Atsnon © Please rush me free copy of “Painting with Aluminum”. | 
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Look for this shield on aluminum | 
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Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements ? 


If not, don't delay. Everyone of these 
British Railways services may be 
arranged here, before you /eave. 
@ RAIL tickets and reservations . . . 
Be sure fo purchase MILEAGE 
COUPONS, af savings up to 32% 
(Coupons NOT obtainable in the 
British Isles). 

@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING TRIPS 
and TOURS by raii, motor coach, 
steamer. 

@ CHANNEL STEAMERS — between 
Britain and Ireland, Britain and the 
Continent. : 

@ RESERVATIONS at 47 outstanding 
HOTELS operated by the Hotels 
Executive, British Transport, may 
be made before you /eave. 


Typical of DEVALUATION 
SAVINGS—London to 
Paris by train and steamer 
for as little as $9.24 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or any office shown below. 
@ NEW YORK 20,N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
@ CHICAGO 3, Ill., 39 So. La Salle St. 
@ LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6th St. 
© TORONTO, Ontario, 69 Yonge Street 
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Size—4" high, 
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BENDIX-FRIEZ 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


This precision, hair-operated indicator is manufac- 
tured and calibrated to professi I st ds by 
the maker of the world’s finest weather instruments. 
Handsome, modern case for desk or wall mounting 
with instant-reading dial. Your trademark on the 


case on orders of over 50. A distin- $18 





guished gift for only............6+ eee 
Special discounts on quantity orders. 


Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. U 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 
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Special Report 





supply side to limit the amount of mate- 
rials available, and on the production side 
to limit their use. 

At first, the Government plan calls for 
across-the-board cuts in the use of scarce 
materials. Every user is expected to cut 
back by the same percentage, whether he 
is a producer of essential or nonessential 
materials. But this system is not expected 
to continue for long. Nonessential users, 
or firms that can find substitutes, are ex- 
pected eventually to have supplies cut 
off. The manufacturer of metal Venetian 
blinds, for example, may be forced to 
shift to wood; copper downspouts may 
be barred from houses. 

Industrial rationing looms as the final 
Government control over business. Offi- 
cials from Washington then will decide 
how much material each producer gets 
and what he can use it for. This is what 
happened in World War II with the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. Something similar 
appears to be forming now. 

Prices and wages seem to be headed 
for some kind of control, although ofh- 
cials are bending every effort to avoid 
this move. However, the question already 
is being raised in connection with steel 
distributors. If they are guaranteed a 
supply of steel, many Government ofh- 
cials think their prices will have to be 
policed. That problem is expected to 
arise again and again as Government 
moves more directly into business opera- 
tions. 

Some control over wages also is indi- 
cated in order to keep demand in check, 
hold prices in line and prevent skyrocket- 
ing costs in the military program. The 
wage problem, however, is not expected 
to become acute until military production 
hits its stride some time next year. 

Investment in new plant is another 
activity headed for Government control. 
An inside argument now is going on over 
the size of the steel-expansion program. 
The Government is prepared to aid ex- 
pansion of aluminum output. The Interior 
Department is about to set up an agency 
to encourage expansion in metal mining. 
Expansion of electric-power capacity is 
getting every aid and encouragement. 

The Government is in a strong position 
to direct investment. It can allot the nec- 
essary materials. It can make or guarantee 
loans. It can give tax concessions by grant- 
ing larger depreciation allowances. There 
is little doubt that all of these devices will 
be used. And if still more expansion is 
decided upon, the Government can build 
plants itself. 

The outlook is definite for Government 
to play an increasingly important part in 
regulating and directing business opera- 
tions. When arms production becomes big 
production, nearly every U.S. business- 
man will have to reckon with Govern- 
ment controls. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT RESERVISTS’ CALL-UP 


What about a point system for call 
and release of Reservists? 


The Army is setting up such a system 


now. It is to start the cataloging of mem- : 


bers of its Enlisted Reserve, giving points 
for dependents, service, decorations and 
age. The system is to be modeled on lines 
of the one used for demobilization after 
World War II. 


Will the Navy and Air Force have the 
same system? 

That’s to be decided yet. But both the 

Navy and Air Force may use the same 

or a similar system later, if it is found to 

work out satisfactorily for the Army. 


What's the purpose of such a point 
system? 

It will give individuals some way to fig- 
ure where they stand if the Army again 
decides to dig into Enlisted Reserves to 
help fill its ranks. [If a Reservist has a 
high point score, then there usually will 
be little chance of being called to duty. 
Exceptions will be where much-needed 
specialists will be called or kept in the 
Army, even though they may have high 
point scores. The point system also will 
decide which Reservists on active duty 
are sent overseas. Those with lowest 
scores go first. 


Just how will the point system work? 
Members of the Army’s Enlisted Reserve 
will be scored as follows: 1 point for each 
year of age over 20; 1 point for each year 
in the Reserve; 2 points for each combat 
award; 4 points for each year of active 
service with the Army; 4 points addi- 
tional for each year of overseas service; 
8 points for each dependent. Those with 
highest point totals will be able to get 
their releases, even though serving 
abroad, unless they want to stay. A con- 
dition is that replacements must be on 
hand for those released under the point 
system. 


Take, for example, the following case of 
a Reservist: He is 30 years old (10 
points), has three dependents (24), 
served four years during World War II 
(16), with three years spent overseas 
(12), has one combat decoration (2) 
and has spent five years in the Enlisted 
Reserves since the war (5). He has a 
very high score of 69. He is not likely 
to be called, and usually can get re- 
leased if on active duty. On the other 
hand, take another man of 30, who spent 
one year in war service, at home, has 
no dependents, and has been in the 
Reserve one year. He has a low score 
of 15. He is likely to be called if the 
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Release by Points 
e New point system will govern 
future calls of Army’s Enlisted 
Reserves. 


@ Point system also will decide who 
will be released first. 


® Other services may adopt similar 
systems for their Reservists. 











Army returns to bringing Enlisted Re- 
servists to active duty. 


When will the system begin to 
operate? Will some men get home 
by Christmas? 

All that the Army will say is that the 

point system will be working by the end 

of January. It won't say whether some 
will be released by Christmas. But it is 
possible that a few Reservists may get 
home by that time. The real effect of the 
point system, however, will be felt in the 
early months of 1951. 


Does the point system cover National 
Guardsmen, too? 

No. It does not apply to them. But the 

Army says it hopes to begin releasing 

National Guardsmen by next summer. 


What of other services? When will 
Air Force Reserves get out? 
The Air Force is starting a program now 
that will bring the release of some of 
its Reservists. It is canvassing those who 
were called up “involuntarily” to see who 
wants to stay and who wants to go home. 
Those requesting releases will be sent 
home if and when there are trained re- 
placements on hand to take their places. 
This rule on replacements will slow down 
the discharge from active duty of Air 
Force Reservists. This release program 
also applies to members of the Air 
National Guard on duty with the Air 
Force. 
When will Naval Reservists be re- 
leased? 

No early release of Naval Reservists is 
planned, as the Navy is making heavy 
calls on its Reserves in the months ahead, 
except for Navy fliers. Under present 
plans, the Navy will begin to release some 
of its Enlisted Reserves in July, 1951, 
starting with those who were called in- 
voluntarily. Release of Naval Reserve offi- 
cers will commence next October. The 
Marine program on release of Reserves 
has not been announced. 



















Are you planning to expand to a 


new market? Manitoba, Can- 
ada’s Central Province, may be 
your objective. Manitoba offers 
absolute coverage of the rich 
Western Canadian market—from 
the Great Lakes to the Rockies. 


The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce will 
supply you with data on all 
phases of industrial develop- 
ment, including plant sites— 
sales agents—manufacturers for 
contract, license or royalty ar- 
rangements ... and other fac- 
tors relating to plant location. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 
—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 


containing general information, 


write on your busi- 
Oey SS 


ness letterhead to 
Department |20 
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PROBLEM IN SHIFTING WORKERS 


How to juggle the labor force 
to meet defense needs is a grow- 
ing problem. Skilled men will not 
always be in right places. 

Getting workers to shift will 
not be easy. Pensions, seniority, 
other benefits tend to tie people 
to their jobs. 

Employers, as a result, will be 
expected to give workers the 
same re-employment rights they 
give men in armed services. 


U.S. is heading into a manpower 
squeeze, once the arms program 
moves into high gear. Labor surpluses 
already have disappeared in most in- 
dustrial cities. Shortages of skilled 
workers show up in a third of the big 
producing areas. Yet the real problem 
is moving workers to jobs where they 
are needed most. 

Benefits won by unions in recent years 
make the labor force more stable than it 
once was. A worker with years of seniori- 
ty in one plant hesitates to change jobs 
if it means loss of that seniority. If, at the 
same time, this worker has an equity in 
a pension plan that offers him retirement 
at 60 or 65, he will resist even more be- 
ing moved to a defense job. Vacation 
rights, medical-care programs and other 
benefits also tend to hold him to his job. 

The situation is one that raises prob- 
lems for employers with pension and 
other social-security plans. They will be 
asked in many cases to release skilled 
workers for defense jobs. At the same 
time, they will be expected to protect 
these workers against loss of their bene- 
fits while they are hired by someone else. 

Government planners, struggling with 
the problem of shifting workers, are 
weighing a number of ideas. 

Re-employment of workers on their 
old jobs, without loss of rights, is being 
considered. This probably will require 
legislation. Congress granted re-employ- 
ment rights to veterans. 

Voluntary agreements between 
employers and unions to protect seniori- 
ty and pension rights of defense workers 
may be tried first. 

A labor draft, requiring workers to 
move into defense jobs when needed, is 
likely only in case of all-out war. 
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Defense Jobs Go Begging if Pensions Are Losi} 


In place of a labor draft, some man- 
power officials are discussing the possi- 
bility of asking Congress to protect the 
seniority and pension rights of workers 
who voluntarily shift into the defense in- 
dustries. A law might be requested to 
force employers to restore workers to 
their old jobs after the emergency is 
over, without loss of benefits. 

This would be similar to the Selective 
Service provision that compels employers 
to rehire military veterans when they are 
honorably discharged from the services. 
The law restores veterans to their old 
places on the seniority lists. 

Whether the veteran gets credit toward 
his pension for time spent in military 
service, however, depends upon the union 
agreement. Some contracts give credit 


and some do not. The Act requires tha; 
veterans be entitled to the same benef 
as workers going on leave of absence , 
furlough. Thus, if a contract states th; 
workers on furlough accumulate creqj 
toward pensions, this will apply also 
war veterans. Some agreements specif 
that pension credits will go to veteray 
for all time in service. 

Shortages of skilled workers alread 
are reported by aircraft manufactures 
and many firms in the metal-fabricating 
field. Companies needing expert crafts 
men include shipyards, for repairs an 
reconditioning; electronics manufactu 
ers and ordnance plants such as tank 
builders. Parts suppliers also are shor 
of men in related fields. 

Airplane manufacturers, as an e 








AUTO WORKERS: THEY COULD 
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BUILD AIRCRAFT, TOO... 


—Chrysler Corp 


. . . OR TURN OUT TANKS FOR THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 
We are heading for a man-power squeeze 
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ample, are reported to be doing some 
quiet recruiting for skilled workers in 
the Detroit area. They apparently hope 
to pick up some men when auto plants 
start to curtail production as credit con- 
trols and materials allocations take effect. 

The auto firms, on the other hand, 
want to hold on to as many of their 
skilled workers as possible, for use on 
armament contracts that will flow into 
Detroit. Therefore, the auto industry 
will not jump at the idea of guarantee- 
ing pension benefits for workers trans- 
ferring to other employers. Pensions are 
too expensive. A defense worker might 
go off to another plant and work for five 
or 10 years, while his original “civilian” 
employer continued to pay into a pension 
fund for his eventual return and retire- 
ment. 

This objection to pension guarantees 
for defense workers will also come from 
other industries that might be asked to 
work out agreements of this kind. Pen- 
sion plans negotiated in the.last year by 
various unions are concentrated chiefly 
in industries expected to produce large 
numbers of workers for the arms program. 

Other problems arise in connection 
with efforts to recruit defense workers. 
Some of the defense plants are located in 
areas that cannot supply enough skilled 
employes. Workers living in distant cities, 
even though they are unemployed, do not 
like to move their families into the new 
areas. Some are waiting for employers to 
pay the transportation costs. 

Employers in some cities are not 
waiting for the Government to solve their 
man-power problems for them. In Cleve- 
land, where shortages of skilled workers 
are appearing, employers are taking their 
own steps to get workers. A survey by 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
shows what they are doing. 

A mobile office is being sent out by 
the personnel department of one firm. 
The office visits different sections of the 
city each week, recruiting workers. 

Personnel offices remain open in the 
evenings and on Saturdays in some cases, 
giving employes of other firms a chance 
to check up on job possibilities. 

Help-wanted ads are being used 
freely in Cleveland and near-by areas. 

Old pay-roll lists are being checked 
for prospects. Workers who returned to 
farms or retired after the end of the war 
are being sought out. 

Women are being offered jobs by 
some companies. Retail stores, losing 
clerks to defense plants, are hiring house- 
Wives, even on a part-time basis. Factories 
also plan to add women employes. 

Other workers are being drawn back 
into the labor force. These include 
Negroes, handicapped persons, older 
workers who retired on pensions, dis- 
placed persons. 

Training programs are to be ex- 
panded by Cleveland employers as de- 
lense orders grow in number. Some com- 
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What helps trains to start, 


stop and ride more smoothly? 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 


Journal Boxes smooth the way 





ot only do streamliners start, stop and ride more 
N smoothly, but they travel faster and safer with Hyatt 
| Journal Boxes. 

Diesel locomotives and passenger cars on many of the 
best known name trains roll on Hyatts. 

Some of these Hyatt Journal Boxes have round-tripped 
over three million miles with no time out for a major 
repair. Passengers certainly appreciate the added riding 
comfort. 

Hyatt invites railroad officials to ask for the facts. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 








Trainees Learn Faster. .. Enjoy 







Learning ... Remember Longer | 


When Taught the Time-Saving, 
Cost-Saving S.tyList Way! 
You, too, can cut sales training time up to 
50% with the revolutionary Ampro Stylist 
—sell everything from soap to good will 
effectively in less time! No other projector 
is so practical for business use—weighs 
only 29 Ibs. complete with 8” speaker— 
so simple to set up and thread, an office 
boy can run it! You'll find the features of 
costly projectors in the economical Stylist. 


$375 


Mail coupon today! 






Sty Bist 


lémm SOUND PROJECTOR 





| AMPRO CORP. : 
t (A General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) I 
{ 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois i 
t Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro | 
{ Stylist Projector. 1 
| 

SRD ab ckkn eben ends ens so cuncte dese tosses : 
: SNE: onions pecans Vasxcuenseseekenaanees ; 
; Eikssswdr esas esc’ CO eee oe 
eS ee ae ee. 
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panies plan to upgrade many employes 
who had learned jobs of higher skill dur- 
ing the war. 


Control Outlook 
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The Government's attitude toward 
wages and prices still is one of “wait 
and see what happens.” Employers look- 
ing for a tip-off on what to expect will 
find useful reading in the views of Mobi- 
lization Director W. Stuart Symington 
and Economic Stabilizer Alan Valentine. 
Their recent comments carry these impli- 
cations: 

Wage-price controls are not yet in 
sight. The policy is to go slow on at- 




















FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


They Insure Peace Of Mind 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 












able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principai cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less tho 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being receive 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copia 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


In Chicago...It’s 
IDIRAURIE 


| 
| WHERE THE LOOP 
MEETS THE LAKE 
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ClO‘s PHILIP MURRAY 


. leeway for raises 


tempts at stabilization until inflationary 
effects of the defense program are felt. 

Wage increases will continue with- 
out restriction by Government for the 
time being. This gives Philip Murray 
plenty of leeway to get raises for the 
Steelworkers Union, which he heads. 
Other unions now in negotiation also will 
have their chance. 

Price increases that result from these 
raises are not now to be curbed by con- 
trols, but Symington warns employers 
that unjustified price rises could result in | 
a roll-back when ceilings are imposed. | 
When prices go under controls wages are | 
to be stabilized, too, under existing law. 

Unions, after the present round of in- 
creases, may be asked to forego further 


Owner Management assures 


you of personalized service 
amid quiet, luxurious comfort 


Mello M i Maclti Ma loMitola-e 
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raises for a time. Employers would be 
asked to hold the line on prices. 

Credit controls and other indirect 
measures are to be given a trial first, 
however. to see if inflation can be stopped 
without wage and price regulation. 

A long-term program of controls is 
being planned. Controls that worked dur- 
ing a four-year war will not necessarily 
succeed during the longer period of de- 
fense production now expected by of- 
ficials. 


Pay-Rise Pattern 
Moves Higher 


Pay raises now being granted in a 
variety of industries are falling mainly 
in the range from 8 to 13 cents an hour. 
Some industries are pushing above the 
]0-cent pattern existing earlier. 
| Copper firms are granting long-term 
F settlements in some instances. Chase 
| Brass & Copper was one of the first in 
this industry to agree to pensions, a 
cost-of-living allowance and a three-year 
contract with the CIO. A raise of 4 cents 
} also was granted, to be followed by 3-cent 
increases in October, 1951, and 1952. 
Another union, the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers, won 10 cents from Kennecott 
Copper. 

! Steel settlements started off with a 
: effecin § cost-of-living increase of 12 to 20 cents 
'g receiv’ F an hour granted by a small firm in Con- 
eT necticut to CIO Steelworkers. 

Rubber manufacturers seem to be 
meeting a pattern of 12 cents an hour, 
although a cent or two often is diverted 


to correcting lower rates in outlying 
plants. Firestone and Seiberling are re- 





cent signers. 
Canning plants may have a pattern 


ina raise of 11 cents an hour given by 
the Campbell Soup Co. in Camden, N. J. 
Sewing-machine firms are confront- 
ed with a 10-cent-an-hour raise given by 


Singer Manufacturing Co. to the CIO 
Electrical Workers. 

Paper mills agreed to raises of 4 per 
cent for 16,000 West Coast employes 
represented by the AFL Pulp, Sulphite 
& Paper Mill Workers. This was in addi- 
tion to a 7-cent raise last May. A New 
York paper mill gave a raise of 5 per 
cent, second of this size for the year. 

Electric power may have a 10-cent 
pattern as a result of an increase of that 
size given by the key Consolidated Edi- 
son of New York City. Another 5-cent 
taise is to be paid in July. 

Drugs may have a lower pattern. A 
Cincinnati concern settled for 8 cents 
= after a 32-day strike. 

_ Construction industry raises are vary- 
ing from 12.5 to 25 cents an hour. 
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Beautiful Columbia River Gorge. . . 


lake Your HOME 
on the Sttteambn City of folland” 
(Fastest train between CHICAGO-PORTLAND) 


There's everything you desire for homelike comfort 
on the ‘‘City of Portland," in daily service between 
Chicago and Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. 













You have your choice of Pullman accommodations or 
a restful Coach seat with latest design of leg rest. 


There are attractive Lounge and Dining cars for Pull- 
man passengers and a Cafe Lounge car serving mod- 
erately priced, appetizing meals for Coach passengers. 


The Union Pacific route parallels the beautiful 
Columbia River Gorge for 200 miles. Ask 
your ticket or travel agent to route you via 
Union Pacific. 






UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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There was PLENTY for ALL 





...only when men were Free to work for Themselves! 


ID YOU KNOW that the Pilgrims 
nearly starved to death? That they 
suffered hunger for two long years, 
with ever enough food in the Colony’s 


storehouse? 


Have you heard how the Governor and his 
councilors had complete control of the land 
and what people produced? How they tried 
to rouse the Colonists to raise more grain; 


and how they found a way that worked? 


During their first year, food was scarce. 
Even after the 1621 harvest was gathered, 
the daily ration was only about a quarter of 
a pound of bread for each person. 


In the spring of 1622, the Colonists com- 
plained they were too weak to work raising 
food. Although they were, on the whole, 
deeply religious, some were so hungry that 
they stole food from their starving fellow- 
workers. 


Young men complained because they had to 
work hard to feed other men and their 
wives and children. Strong men who were 
heads of families griped. They said that 
even though they put in long hoursand raised 


good crops, they and their children re- 
ceived no more food or clothes than men 
who were unable or unwilling to put in 
more than a few hours’ work a day. 


Women rebelled when ordered to cook for 
men not their husbands, or when requested 
to wash their clothes. And what about the 
husbands of women who had been set at 
these jobs? Their wives, they growled, were 
little better than slaves, and many men 
declared they wouldn’t permit their women- 
folk to do that kind of work. 


After months of bitter complaints, the Gov- 
ernor and chief men of the Colony came to 
the conclusion that they were making a bad 
mistake. As Governor Bradford said, they 
had thought they were “wiser than God.” 


And so, in 1623, they turned away from 
government dictation and gave each family 
a parcel of land for its own use. 


Then what a change took place! Even the 
women went into the fields willingly, tak- 
ing their children along with them. All — 
men, women and children—planted as much 
corn as they felt they could possibly work. 


People who had formerly complained that 
they were too weak to dig or hoe, declaring 
that it was tyranny to make them undertake 
field work, gladly undertook to plant and 
cultivate for themselves. 


And when the harvest was gathered, instead 
of famine they had plenty. And so they all 
gave thanks to God. And what a Thanks- 
giving they celebrated! 


No wonder they gave up for all time their 
sharing of poverty ... their belief that it 
was good for all to suffer scarcity together. 
They found that it is better for each man 
to work for himself to produce plenty, be- 
cause that benefits everyone. 


A Free Offer of Special Interest to 
Parents, Students, Teachers 


If you'd like to have Governor Bradford’s actual 
account of why the Pilgrim Fathers celebrated 
this early Thanksgiving — in his own words 
and his quaint, old-fashioned spelling — mail a 
post card to Dept. 430, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


N ickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


TRADE MARE 


© 1950, T.1.N.Co. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A recession seems to be getting under way in some lines of business. 
New-car demand, booming all through the year, is off 25 per cent or more 
for some makes. Used cars, now in surplus, are marked down $200 to $500. 
Refrigerator sales are off sharply, 25 to 40 per cent in some areas. 
TV_sets have been slow to move. A sales drop of 50 per cent is reported in 
spots. Furniture sales are turning sluggish after booming earlier this year. 
Department-store sales, after a bulge and decline, are leveling out. 
Purchasing agents report a slowing down in new orders, plus an easing in 
the recent pressure to push prices higher. Buying is becoming more cautious. 
House starts fell sharply in September from August, continued to drop in 
October and early November. Decline is reported to be more than seasonal. 
These signs are widely interpreted by merchants and builders as evidence 
that the bloom is off the boom, that U.S. business is headed for a downturn. 




















A combination of developments is causing the boom to slow down a bit. 
Frantic buying that accompanied the Korean war is just about through. That 
upsurge in consumer purchasing satisfied a lot of immediate and future. 7°nts, 
Credit curbs on mortgages and installment sales are beginning to bite. 
Tighter credit, in turn, is prompting some buyers to wait and see what »anpens, 
Military buying is still in slos motion, has yet to show much gro-th,. 
Actually, a Slowdown in the boom is just what Government ccrtrollers waut. 
That is the purpose of controls. But some Si: inessmen think they go too rar. 














The setback now starting, however, is to be mi’. ©5 »drobably short. 

Production has not started down to any exteut at all. ‘.itomobile output 
continues at near-record levels. Factory output in general is holding high. 

Producers of metal goods, anticipating cutbacks next year, are pushing 
output now. They are unworried about declining sales, see no harm in building 
up inventories of merchants. They think all goods eventually will] find buyers. 

Soft-goods lines count on a gradual increase in consumer demand. That goes 
for shoes, clothing, draperies, sheets, etc. Prospect of full employment at 
higher wages promises full consumer pocketbooks and increasing demand. 

Liquor stores, restaurants, vacation centers also are in line for a larger 
business volume as the people's spendable income increases in months ahead. 

Actually, not many merchants show much worry about the future course of 
sales. Most of them are counting on a bigger Christmas volume than ls‘, year. 




















Government officials are almost unanimous in expecting more boom. 

Total production may rise 5 per cent above 1950 in 1951, but most of the 
increase will go into military goods. Civilian supplies won't be any larger and 
probably will be smaller. So inflation will continue to be a top problem for 
1951. That is the estimate of Commerce Department's top statistician. 

Inflation threats are recognized as paramount by the Federal Reserve Board 
and by the Council of Economic Advisers. They warn of stronger controls. 

Consumer prices are expected to be higher next year all along the line. 

That is the unbiased estimate of the Government's top tecnnical experts. 
Their estimate was given to a conference of federal and State farm officials. 
The experts reason that incomes will be up, that supplies will not increase, so 
prices will trend upward. They imply that current controls won't work too vell. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


If current controls don't work, then tougher controls are coming. 

That is a solemn warning from W. Stuart Symington, the top control man. 
Mr. Symington gives assurance that Government is determined to halt inflation. 

Price controls, if and when Government imposes them, will be made after 
industry-by-industry analysis. Special attention will be given to post-Korean 
price policy. If that's out of line, business is warned to expect roll-backs. 

"Opportunity pricing," as Symington terms it, taking the most advantage of 
current scarcities, is to get no sympathy whatever from the Government. 

Favored weapons against inflation are higher taxes and a few controls on 
credit and materials. But, says Symington, "If we can't win it this way we are 
going to impose whatever controls and issue whatever directives are necessary." 

Businessmen and labor leaders can't say they haven't been warned. 




















Industrial expansion is to be emphasized more and more by top officials. 

Fear of surplus capacity for steel, copper, or any other basic supply is 
being flouted in inside circles. Government planners want more of everything. 

Industry is under pressure to go full steam ahead with expansion plans. 

Tariff protection for copper and other materials needed from abroad also 
is coming under attack. Tariff is cited as a method for "opportunity profits." 

Basically, the Government now is trying to plan on enough capacity to make 
all the war materials that this country and its allies need, and, in the end, to 
have capacity enough to give civilians about everything they want, too. You 
won't hear any talk from Government about overproduction for a long time. 











Farmers also are getting the go-ahead sign on production from Government. 

Corn growers are to be urged to plant more corn next year than in 1950. Hog 
production is down for an increase and Government wants more feed grains. 

Cotton growers are told to go ahead and plant as much as they want. 

Wheat farmers also are urged to increase their planting somewhat. 

About the only formal restrictions to be put on farm output for 1951 will 
be for peanuts and tobacco. The supply of those is expected to be too large. 

Given normal weather conditions, Government farm experts predict that next 
year will bring in the greatest agricultural production in history. 














U.S. foreign trade has taken a decided shift in recent months. 

Imports now are beginning to run ahead of exports. This is the first time 
in many years that the U.S. is buying more from abroad than it is selling. 

The export surplus which drained dollars from the rest of the world in 
immediate postwar years, and which gave rise to the British loan, the Marshall 
Plan and other aids, just about disappeared in the July-September period. 

In August, merchandise imports topped exports by 58.4 million dollars. 

Dollar reserves and gold held by foreign countries are rising as a result. 

Furthermore, the prospect is that this trend will continue. U.S. arms 
program and stockpiling assure continued heavy purchases from abroad. And the 
Government is tightening export controls. Possibility is strong that this 
country will review the foreign-aid program. It's already begun with Britain. 








Color-television dispute may well go beyond what receiving system to use. 

TV in color is said by technicians to present difficult sending problems. 

Programs in color on TV may have to be sent on colored film as in movies. 
Technical problems in sending "live" color threaten to push costs way up. 

Betting in the movie and television industry is that TV color still is some 
time away, deSpite the Government decision to approve one system. 














Weather projections contain little good news for typical winter sales. 

November weather is expected to be unseasonably warm and dry for most of 
the country. Heavy rains are indicated only for the Pacific Northwest. 

Sales of rubbers, raincoats, umbrellas, coal and fuel oil promise to lag. 
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FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 














Shepard’s Citations, legal publishing house at Colorado Springs, Colo. The entire building is glazed with Thermopane 


to shut out noise and save heating and air conditioning costs. Architects: Thomas & Sweet, Colorado Springs. 


Get full use of window-side floor space 


Thermopane* insulating glass permits employes 
to work close to the windows in winter, with- 
out the discomfort from chilliness and drafts. 
This means you get more use from floor space. 
You can gain two feet of comfortable work 
space along a window wall with Thermopane. 
Take into account the cost of modern space 
and you will see that Thermopane pays off. 
Made of two panes of glass and with 14” of 
dry air sealed between, Thermopane has the 
insulating value of a solid ten-inch brick and 
concrete wall. Consequently, 7hermopane com- 








Two Panes of Glass 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


bines the pleasures of a window with the com- 
forts of a wall. Thermopane is economical be- 
cause it reduces your air conditioning and 
heating bills and admits maximum natural 
daylight. Employes like it, too, because they 
can see out. 

With window walls of Thermopane, you save a 
lot of exterior masonry, furring, interior plaster 
and paint. On a square foot basis, it is an 
economical wall to build. Be sure you under- 
stand all the ways in which Thermopane saves 
money. Write for latest 7hermopane literature. 


* 2) 








i Shermopane 


cms Acne tel ca acc MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY: OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


Bondermetic Seal* 62115 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
(Metal-to-Glass) 
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BULL MARKET RUNS INTO SNAGS 


Uncertainty Over Profits Causes Stock Prices to Falter} 








i 


Stock market got caught in of 
rash of nerves—about profits} 
dividends, taxes, other things. 

That was what interrupted the} 
bull market. 

Actually, profits will stay fair. 
ly high. So will dividends. Busi. 
ness outlook for 1951 is bette} 
than many have imagined. 


The bull market for stocks is ru-f 
ning into some trouble. The almos 
steady climb in stock prices that go 
under way in July, after the markef 
recovered from the first shock of wa} 
in Korea, has given way to a new cash 
of jitters. 

After a three-month rise that took } 
above the high point of last June, th 
market suddenly turned sluggish. Fy 
three weeks, as the chart on this pag 
shows, the Dow-Jones industrial list mac 
almost no headway. Then, on a single da 
October 26, the industrial average wen! 
off nearly five points. Despite some it 
termittent signs of strength after that, i} 
still was apparent that the market hai 
lost a good bit of its zip. 

What has happened reflects : 
changing outlook for business profits ani 
for the investor’s share of those profit, 
This outlook is tied in with a whole s 
of uncertainties—about war, taxes, cot- 
trols, shortages, Government spending 
other things. 

Stock prices had advanced to a poi! 
where, in the face of these uncertainties 
bes |b ae a good many stock owners decided thi! a 
PEPE OCAT AOA UTA AUER ATES RET CEU HuCeCHUeUe geo eenne ga the time had come to take their gains and ‘ 

os : get out. The facts behind this decisia 
are worth examining in detail. 

Profits of U.S. corporations as : 
group, before taxes, are to hit a nev 
record in 1950. They may beat thi 
record in 1951. But that tells only pat 
of the profit story. 

Gains in earnings over 1950 are goiti 
to be spotty. Some companies, dealing it 
civilian goods that are cut short by cot 
trols, will find profits slipping in 195! 
By renegotiation, the Government ma 
trim the profit margins of many firms the 
go into defense work. Some are likely 
find their arms business less _profitabl 
than their civilian business in 1950. 

The prospect, thus, is that, aithoug! 








Dow-Jones Industrial Averages © 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Serves Your Community 


Businesses, homes, personal and public property, 
individuals . . . they’re all protected by the wide in- 
Surance coverages Offered by this man... your local 


insurance agent. 


He serves you and your community faithfully and well... 
offering you professional advice . . . relieving you of 
worry and responsibility. Consult him as you 


would your doctor or lawyer. 





For claim service in an emergency, call Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25, who has the name and 


address of your nearest L ae 2 & GC. Agent. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 








Locating a Plants 
@ Puzzle... 







..-but B&O’s Industrial Development 
staff can solve it in confidence — 
without obligation ! 


Only a specially trained staff can thoroughly coordinate 
plant location factors; that’s why business leaders consult us. 
They’re sold on B&O territory . . . for here is the lion’s 
share of those factors needed to make any plant a success. 
Tell us your requirements; we’ll submit a custom-made 
study that will solve your plant location puzzle! 


Ask our man! 
Industrial Development representatives are located at: 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. * BALTIMORE 1, MD. * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO * CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





Constantly — better! 
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before-tax profits of corporations as Lp 
group may rise slightly in 1951, it’s no f 


every company that can expect to share 
in that rise. 

Taxes, too, will take a bigger slice oy 
of business earnings in 1951. Almos 
surely, the net profits of corporations 
after they pay their taxes, will be smalle 
next year than this year. 


Top tax rate on corporate earnings. 


under present law, is up from 38 per cen; 
to 42 per cent this year, and will jump | 
45 per cent in 1951. Congress is expected 
to vote another tax increase of 3 billigy 
dollars or so on corporate earnings ney 
year. 

If that tax increase is held to 3 billions 
the after-tax profits of corporations ar 
likely to be 10 per cent smaller in 195] 
than in the current year. 


If corporate taxes are increased by 5 ff 


billion dollars a year (as some still be. 
lieve probable), the net profits of cor. 
porations will show an estimated 21 per 
cent drop in 1951. 

President Truman is reported to want 
an excess-profits tax on corporations stif 
enough to take 5 to 6 billion dollars , 
year. Congress is not likely to go that far 
Still, the mere fact that the White House 
favors such a tax adds to the general un. 
certaintv. 

The profit outlook, then, is not all i 
might appear to be on the surface. This 
was just one of the points that got in the 
way of the bull market. 

Dividends are likely to come in for: 
rather severe decline in 1951. Not onh 
will net profits be smaller, after the year’ 
taxes have been paid, but also busines 
probably will retain a larger proportion 
of those profits, leaving less for stock 
holders. 

Some companies will need a lot of 
money to expand, to convert to defense 
production or for working capital. If 
trouble signs persist in the stock market 
such concerns probably will hesitate t 
go there to raise new money. That leaves 
a choice between using retained earning 
or borrowed money. Many business con- 
cerns will choose to plow back their ow 
profits. 

This was the course that was widel 
adopted during earlier postwar years 
when industry was engaged in big peace 
time expansion programs. Some author: 
ties think this policy of accumulating eam: 
ings in the business, instead of paying 
out dividends, had much to do with the 
fact that the stock market failed to keep 
up with the general level of prosperity in 
1947, 1948 and early 1949. 

With the prospect of smaller dividend: 
comes also the prospect of still highe: 
personal taxes on those dividends. Con: 
gress already has voted one increase i! 
personal rates. Another increase is on the 
schedule for 1951. The effect will be t 
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take another bite out of the stockholder’s 
return on his investment. 

There are widespread demands in Con- 
gress to put the major part of the burden 
of any increase in personal taxes on 
people in the higher income brackets. 
These are the people who, by and large, 
make up the market for stocks. 

Already, taxes take the major portion 
of any extra earnings of persons in the 
upper bri ickets. Take the case of a man 
with a net income of $75,000. If he makes 
a big investment in the stock market 
and draws dividends of $25,000 on top 
of his other income, he realizes only 
8.500 of his dividend money, and the 
Government takes all the remainder. With 
the new increase in tax rates planned for 
1951, the Government would get an even 
bigger share. 

This situation has caused many a po- 
tential customer for stocks to decide that 
investing is not worth the risk. 

Other points kept arising to plague 
the market. There was news that the 
war in Korea might not come to the 
quick end that had been expected. From 
Washington, there was talk of stiff con- 
trols that might have to go on for years. 
There were reports that military spend- 
ing might run 50 to 60 billion dollars a 
year. That made people wonder if taxes 
might not have to be higher than any- 
thing yet suggested. 

All these things gave the market a 
pretty severe case of nerves. 

Actually, the outlook for U.S. busi- 
ness and for the investor is not nearly so 
bleak as many have imagined. 

Aggregate profits of U.S. corpora- 
tions, even after new tax increases, are 
likely to be higher in 1951 than in any 
previous year except 1950 and, possibly, 
1948. Dividends, although lower than in 
this record year, will be high by any 
standards known until recently. 

Taxes, corporate and individual com- 
bined, are not likely to be increased 
by more than 5 billion dollars in 1951. 


The excess-profits tax is losing favor 
in Congress, may yet be ditched. Mili- 
tary spending probably will be held 


down to around 32 billion dollars in the 
next fiscal year. 

The fact is, then, that despite all the 
doubts that keep arising in the minds of 
many investors, there are some favorable 
factors in the outlook for U.S. business 
and its stockholders. 

Common stocks, in some cases, are 
yielding 9 or 10 per cent at today’s mar- 
ket prices. The average yield is above 
6 per cent. This is twice as much as the 
current return on corporate bonds. 

Still, a revival of the bull market that 
has been interrupted recently cannot be 
guaranteed. The attitude of the investing 
public is the key to what will happen to 
stock prices. 
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Put this 
Ti ohcble 
Instrument 
to work! 


Hundreds of industrial firms including leading 
steel, locomotive, truck, automobile, aircraft, tool 
instrument manufacturers and others have profited 
by this unique industrial service. A demonstration 
of this service is available to you without charge 
or obligation. Contact the office nearest you, or 


write for free booklet at right. 


FREE this helpful booklet » 


The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas 
analyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and 
continuously how much fuel is wasted 
by needlessly heating excess air...and 
how to correct this loss. Send coupon 
today for more information. = 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The most talked about new service offered 
by any supplier of Industrial Lubricants. 









A complete line of quality 

lubricants for industry: 

@ Heavy Duty Motor Oils 

@ Chillo Cutting Oils 

@ Trojan Greases 

@ Cisco Compounds 

@ D-C Diesel Engine Oils 

@ Plant Machinery Oils 

®@ Plus two hundred other 
petroleum products 


CITIES SERVICE O1L COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 736 | 
New York 5, N. Y. | 


Please send me without obligation your | 
new booklet entitled ‘““Combustion Con- 
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—and its related components WATER 
and STEAM, plus Markets, Transpor- 
and others are 


tation, Recreation, 
discussed in a factual manner. If you 
are thinking of establishing an indus- 
trial plant or relocating an existing 
plant you should read this brochure. 


FREE- It tells how and where most 
of the ingredients of economical man- 
ufacturing are sold on a strictly non- 
profit basis. You'll be surprised and 
interested. Inquire on your firm sta- 
tionery to Drawer 1122 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 

















It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


If you sell to business, you'll 
find 571,400 separate enter- 
prises in New York State— 
good customers for all kinds 
of supplies and equipment. 
Of these, 59,400 are factories 
—requiring vast quantities 
of raw, semi-processed and 
finished materials. Nowhere 
else are so many business 
customers available in such 
a concentrated area. For 
more facts, bearing on your 
own business, write today to 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 168, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN get permission from the 

Atomic Energy Commission to use 
17 patents owned by the Government. 
The Commission reieases the patents and 
three patent applications for use by the 
general public. The agency will grant 
nonexclusive royalty-free licenses under 
the patents upon application to its Patent 
Branch in Washington. Descriptions 
have been sent to the Patent Office for 
listing in its Official Register. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the National 

Security Resources Board about rules 
that will apply in issuing “certificates of 
necessity’ in connection with five-year 
depreciation of emergency defense fa- 
cilities tor tax purposes. The Board also 
releases the forms to be used in seeking 
approval of this speed-up of amortization 
of the cost of plant expansion. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get further informa- 
tion about exemptions of retail stores 
and service establishments from mini- 
mum-pay and overtime rules of the 
Wage-Hour Act, as amended last Janu- 
ary. The Wage-Hour Administrator 
issues an interpretative bulletin answer- 
ing questions about what stores and 
establishments are exempt. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain more details on 

how residential real estate credit 
will be controlled by Regulation X of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Board 
hands down its first set of interpretations 
of this credit regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your opinions at 
a public hearing on proposals of the 
Federal Trade Commission for trade- 
practice rules aimed at prohibiting mis- 
use of the terms “gold,” “solid” and 
“karat” in marking and advert.sing arti- 
cles containing gold. The Commission 
calls the hearing at its headquarters in 
Washington for November 16. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on the Govern- 

ment’s continuing to guarantee mini- 
mum prices of uranium-bearing ores 
at least until March 31, 1958. The 
Atomic Energy Commission extends the 
period for t iis guarantee in a move to 


encourage production of the uraniuy 
ores of the Colorado Plateau area. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fire an em- 

ploye for refusing to cross a strike 
picket line set up by his union at the 
premises of another business establish- 
ment. The National Labor Relations 
Board tells one company that it was 
guilty of an unfair labor practice under 
the Taft-Hartley Act when it discharged 
a worker for such a reason. The worker 
is ordered reinstated with back pay. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in making out the 

income tax return for a corporation, 
expect to be allowed a deduction for the 
cost of a wedding reception for the 
daughter of the company’s majorit) 
stockholder, even though many custom- 
ers of the corporation were invited. The 
U.S. Tax Court rules in one case that 
expenditures of this kind cannot be de- 
ducted as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 

affairs of a bank, take a deduction 
for an admission fee paid to become a 
member of a clearinghouse association. 
This ruling is handed down by the Tax 
Court, which says that such a fee is not 
deductible as a business expense. In- 
stead, the expense, must be treated as a 
capital expenditure. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 
take your request for an injunction 
to a State court if you find that picket: 
ing of your place of business violates 
both a State and a federal law. A federal 
district court holds that, under such 
circumstances, an employer should take 
his case to a federal court and seek an 
injunction under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer. i- 

sist that a union drop its unfair-labor- 
practice charges against you before you 
agree to a contract. In making this ru- 
ing, the National Labor Relations Board 
upholds an earlier decision that an em- 
ployer violates the Taft-Hartley Act 
when he demands that a union withdraw 
its charges. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions. courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort? 


Rerorr, on writen reques:, 


will refer interes ed readers to sources of this basic material. 
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2 Marshall Plan aid to the British is to be cut sharply. 
Defense assistance by the U.S. 


But they can count 
on over-all U.S. aid staying high. to help the 
British rearm will be picking up as economic aid declines. 

Big question is whether U.S. defense aid will take the form the British 
want. U.S. Congress hasn't left much leeway in the use of these funds. The 
funds are strictly for the purchase of munitions and what goes into munitions. 

But the British would also like to use these dollars to build and maintain 
war factories and to make up for loss of export trade due to rearming. 

More freedom in the use of these dollars is apparently promised the British. 


Otherwise, London would have fought heavy cuts in Marshall Plan aid. 











>* Here's what the shifts in U.S. aid mean to Britain..... 

Marshall Plan aid to Britain in the year ending June 30 was not definitely 
settled but apparently would have been about 400 million dollars. Already 175 
million of this has been allotted and will go through. The balance, now subject 
will be drastically reduced because British recovery is substantial. 
The British want 
Total congressional appropriation covering defense aid for 
France will get the largest share--somewhat 





to review, 
Size of defense assistance to Britain is not yet known. 
1.5 billion dollars. 
all countries was 5.2 billion. 
under 2 billion--but Britain will get a big slice, 
The exchange in aid from one type to another will be in Britain's favor, 





too. 





London feels, if the use of the defense dollars is not severely restricted. 


>> Britain has an anchor to windward, too..... 
Marshall Plan aid would be resumed if Britain should take an economic turn 


And the sterling area, 





for the worse. Right now, Britain is doing pretty well. 
of which Britain is a part, is doing very well. 

Gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area have doubled in 12 months and 
are headed higher. This is mainly the result of heavy U.S. buying of Empire 
raw materials such as rubber, tin, wool, cocoa, burlap at high prices. Also, 
Sterling area countries have cut down sharply on buying of dollar goods. 

Britain itself has increased exports to the dollar area and is earning more 


Shipping, etc. But Britain 








dollars than formerly from tourist trade, insurance, 
is not yet strong enough to get by without some dollar aid. 
British export drive is subject to new influences that worry London: 
Prices of imported raw materials are going up much faster than prices of 
British exports. That is beginning to squeeze the British exporter. Also, 
British exports may suffer aS more productive capacity goes over to rearming. 


therefore, may be difficult to hold high. 








British exports, 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> This, of course, is not exclusively a British problem..... 

France, for example, faces much the same difficulties. American buying of 
French products, such as steel, has risen sharply since Korea. But France's own 
defense needs will cut such exports. 

Growing shortages of raw materials are a great concern of the French. They 
would like to make sure they can get their fair share of the nonferrous metals, 
rubber, wool, cotton available in the world. They would like to see interna- 
tional agreements negotiated to divide up the scarce commodities. The U.S., 
too, is interested in assuring itself of necessary Supplies. Proposal to set 
aside British Dominion wool for U.S. military use shows this. 

The British have not shown much concern about raw-material supplies until 
just recently. After all, most of the essential raw materials are produced in 
the sterling area. So the British are in a favored position. 

But now that exports of American cotton are being restricted, the British 
are talking more about fair Shares and assured Supplies. 





>> As U.S. export curbs start to affect more commodities, American exporters 
and importers in other countries are Showing more interest in who gets what. 

Trend in U.S. export controls prior to Korea was to limit them to security 
items, materials of potential military value to the Russian sphere. 

Now export controls are based not only on security considerations but on 
the domestic supply situation. Export allocations through quotas are again 
necessary to divide up scarce supplies. 

Strict guota licensing already applies to nonferrous metals, cotton and 
hides and skins. Iron and steel items are not handled so strictly. 








>> With the list of U.S. scarcities lengthening daily, it's just as well for 
exporters and others to know how American supplies will be divided up. 

Military reguirements, both of the U.S. and the North Atlantic Treaty, 
countries, will, of course, be filled first. 

Needs of the U.S. strategic stockpile will be considered next. 

Civilian needs will be taken care of out of what remains. 

Domestic and export civilian needs are Supposed to get equal treatment. 

At least, that is the principle accepted now in Washington. Domestic 
users, however, can and will exert more local pressure than foreign users. 

Claims for civilian export allocations are made to the National Production 
Authority in Washington by the Office of International Trade of the Commerce 
Department and by the Economic Co-operation Administration. ECA claims for the 
Marshall Plan countries and OIT for all others. 

General U.S. policy, of course, is to maintain commercial exports at as high 
a level as possible. But, as shortages become more severe, it will probably be 
the North Atlantic countries and strategic suppliers in Latin America, Africa, 
Asia and the Middle East that will get the best break. It will be most 
necessary to maintain their good will. 























>> Raw-material countries especially must be handled carefully by the U.S. 
They can put _ heavy buying pressure on the U.S. market unless restrained. 
They are accumulating dollars in great handfuls as prices of tin, rubber, 

lead move to yet higher levels and most other commodities stay high priced. 
Their dollar harvest is assuming bumper proportions this year. 
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LATEST INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Slackening in the rate of consumer 
spending, under way since July, so 
far has failed to cut total demand 
for goods sufficiently to check the 
advance in prices. 

Department-store sales, at 294 on 
the indicator in week ended Octo- 
ber 28, were below the June rate, 
before start of the Korean war. 
Stiff terms for installment credit, 
which became effective October 16, 
are making consumers shy from pur- 
chase of durable goods. 


Business purchases of goods for re- 


sale are at a lower rate than during 
the summer. In September, whole- 
salers found their sales had fallen 
to only 19 per cent above a year ago 
from 40 per cent above in August. 
Soft goods were down the most. 
Durable goods, especially raw ma- 
terials, declined least and were still 
far above a year ago. Details fol- 
low: 

Per Cent Above 1949 


August September 
Total 40 19 
Clothing 30 3 
Groceries 23 5 
Dry goods 38 ll 
Metals 118 78 
Ind’l chemicals 7 vies 
Home furnishings 97 37 
Building materials 57 38 
Hardware 64 28 
Petroleum 14 g 
Paper and products 29 24 
Electrical goods 62 38 


Prices of sensitive commodities, after 


stabilizing for over a month, have 
now advanced to the highest level 
since early 1948. Rubber and tin, 
each gaining 7 cents per pound, led 
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Source: Commerce Depr. 


the advance between October 27 
and November 1. As a result, raw 
materials in the index are now a full 
third higher than in June. 


Industrial goods, at wholesale, 


climbed to a new high on the BLS 
index in the week ended October 
31. Chemicals, textiles, metals and 
metal products led the way. 


Stockpiling by the Government, no 


longer able to find materials in sur- 
plus supply, is now draining ma- 
terials away from civilian use. Gov- 
ernment orders limiting the use of 
copper, zinc and aluminum in pro- 
duction of civilian goods are to be 
issued soon. These are the materials 





Unfilled orders of 


needed most urgently for the stock- 
pile. 


Purchases for the stockpile are going 


ahead at top speed. About a billion 
dollars authorized by Congress is 
available for spending before next 
June 30. Taken away from the mar- 
ket, these materials are not to be re- 
leased, even for military produc- 
tion, except in case of war or other 
extreme emergency. 


Chief bottleneck to production of 


civilian goods, even before any cuts 
in materials use, has been the short- 
age of metals. 

manufacturers, 
shown in the top chart, rose 2.2 bil- 
lions in September, putting them 10 
billions above June. Even though 
new orders fell sharply trom August, 
they still exceeded shipments. Ten- 
dency will be for unfilled orders to 
continue piling up when use of raw 
materials in production of civilian 
goods is cut. 


Production of goods, nevertheless, is 


The drop in 


climbing steadily. Factory output 
had climbed to 224 on the indicator 
at the close of October, about 7 per 
cent above June. 

consumer spending, 
voluntary since the summer peak of 
scare buying, is now being forced 
by taxes and credit controls. In the 
period ahead there are likely to be 
fewer autos, appliances and other 
durable goods on the market. Con- 
trols and shortages of consumer 
goods are making room in the econ- 
omy for military outlays and ex- 
pansion of industry. 
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THE ‘GET OUT THE VOTE’ FALLACY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


ANY WELL-INTENTIONED people in recent years 
have been organizing drives to “get out the vote” 
on election day. Both political parties sponsor such 
drives—and, curiously enough, when the election goes 
against one or the other of them, the claim is usually 
made that too many voters stayed at home and that 
the result would have been different if they had voted. 
Self-examination is good for the soul of democracy. 
Let us examine frankly the reasons why people don’t 
vote and also the disgraceful evidence of what hap- 
pens when people are literally hauled to the polls. 
We are indebted to the U. S. Census Bureau for the 
information that ever since the presidential election 
of 1916—the last time that males only voted—the per- 
centage of the total citizenship over 21 years of age 
who vote has steadily declined. Whereas 70.8 per cent 
voted in 1916, the ratio has dropped to 51.5 per cent 
in 1948. This is being construed to mean that, with 
the advent of woman suffrage, a larger proportion of 
women than men eligible to vote do not vote. 


The excuse often given for not voting is lack of 
transportation. In the rural districts this is especially 
a handicap. The farmer has a car but his wife cannot 
leave the children at the time or pressing farm work 
has to be done that day. A dozen reasons—particularly 
bad weather or unfamiliarity with the issues or indiffer- 
ence—may keep these voters away from the polls. 

In the cities where distances are short, the excuses 
for not voting are as numerous, though of a different 
kind. In too many homes, despite radio and news- 
papers and even television, the individual citizen and 
his wife do not know enough about the candidates or 
the issues to vote on them—and hence they follow the 
line of least resistance and do not vote at all. 

In recent years the crowds at the polling booths in 
our cities prove a deterrent. Many citizens do not like 
to stand in line for hours to get a chance to vote. It is 
a tribute to the fine sense of citizenship of so many 
voters that they do stand in line and wait their turn. 
Surely State governments can provide extra voting 
facilities. 

Let’s be frank about the stay-at-home vote. Is it a 
dereliction of duty for a citizen to refuse to vote for 
either of two candidates when he dislikes them both? 
Is it wrong for the citizen to feel that his vote is not 
necessary if either candidate appears to him satisfac- 
tory, as happens when two good men are up for elec- 
tion? Plainly, absence from the polls doesn’t always 
denote neglect. It may be studied indifference. 


But the main defect in our democracy is the coer- 
cion—mild or severe—that surrounds the voter today, 
Groups of citizens are organized to furnish transporta- 
tion. This often carries with it an obligation to mark 
the ballot or pull the lever of the voting machine in 
accordance with the wishes of the host driver. 

Labor unions and other pressure groups now have 
precinct workers at the polls who accost the voter and, 
if he hasn’t made up his mind and is susceptible to J 
influence of various kinds, they endeavor to swing his 
vote. Much of this is also done by canvass in the homes | 
beforehand. 

Compulsory voting, as in Australia, is no more an | 
answer than one-party voting enforced in totalitarian 
countries. Wherever the vote is cast without a free will, 
the taint of coercion is present. 

If “get out the vote” groups were to be nonpartisan, | 
with representatives of both sides present as busses or } 
cars were provided to help get to the polls voters who 
lack transportation, there could be no criticism. But 
dragging reluctant voters to the polls, as happens so | 
often nowadays, doesn’t argue well for the supposed 
freedom of thought we boast of in America. 

Scientific surveys taken after the election as well as 
before among the same groups of people tend to show 
that, even if more people voted, the result would not | 
be materially different. When 50,000,000 vote as they 
did in 1948, it is probable—according to the statisti- 7 
cal analyses—that if another 10,000,000 voted, their | 
votes would divide about the same way. 4 


It is not how many do the voting that is mean- 7 
ingful but what the voters know about the issues and the | 
candidates when they go to the polls and how much or | 
how little influence is exerted upon them by political 
machines. organizations and pressure units. That’s the / 
real difference between freedom and coercion. 

Representative government does not require maxi- ¥ 
mum numbers at the polls in order to operate intel- 7 
ligently. What is more important is that an informed ] 
electorate should do the voting. There is no comfort in” 5; 
the fact that the larger sums spent and the larger num- 7] 
ber of precinct workers employed can influence the if 
outcome of many important election contests. Instead 7 
of “get out the vote” drives, a more sensible approach 
might be to urge the voter to stay at home if he hasn’t 
taken enough interest to learn what the issues are 
about. Let the informed do the voting—and let the 
others become informed before they go to the polling 
booth again. It might prove an effective challenge. 
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Distilled and lasses made by Libbey are on 
GLENMORE Bite exits Compan? § ere 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey— 
100 Proof. Distilled and Bottled-in-Bond under 


Supervision of the United States Government. TORR 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Of Topmeos: Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Produets Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 
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